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Educational. 


CaLirorniA, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. W.T. Rep, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


F-:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 


SS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 


M sree for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
Trinity Church; President Walker, Institute Techno: 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
i. SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEO. A. (CASWELL Ly Prine ipal.— 


“ConNEcTICUT, Clinton. i emeets 

OSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
a Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High class school. Plea- 
sant home. Personal care. 


CONNECTIC ut, Clinto: : oe : 
A) FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
Pa will be received at my homeon L. I. Sound. Many 
attrac tions. JOSEPH H. SPeERRY, A.M. 


CONNECTIC UT, New Haven, “56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for _ will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited 


iar ny , Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A stor. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


~~ DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, _ 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVE PITY 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, Pres’t. 


INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys, Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. ° 
MARY LAND, Baltimor 
HE SARAH RAN DOL fil SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Founded a Miss 8. N. Randolph of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW PLACE, 


van Druid aii Park. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 























MARYLA AND, , Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 


OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
L English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
JULIA R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen $ September 27. 


Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
ke DGEWORTH BOARDINGAND DA Y 
School for Girls, 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 1893. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N, Charles St. 
es THERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
~ 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
_ Fifty -second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, ( ‘atonsville. 
“7, TIMOTHY'S English, French, and 
German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





logy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 2 31 Marlborough St. 
Vi TSS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE’S 
dL Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, ond College Preparatory courses, Ad. 
dress M Miss S. Cc. GEE, 138 W alnut Ave., Roxbury. 


Ss Boston. 
iss ERANCE SV. EMERSON, 


Bi Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and ~~ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 Newbury St. 
19t th year opens Oct. 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year — - ytember 26, 1893. 
Morris Homans, 
Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 Irvington Street. 
Pes GYMNASIUM 
and Normal School of Gymnastics. Nine mag 
tors, ten special lecturers. Fifth year opens Sept. 
Address BARON NILS PossE, B.Sc. ” M G. 























MASSACHUSE ETTS, Boston. eee ee 
a” STON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpmunD H. |. BENNETT, LL.D. 
SACHUSE TTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, peuine - ~apmeaaaia 
Sept. 13, 1893. Address J. B. SEW 
South Braintree, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 1 3 Appian Way. 
A Rk. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DA Y and 
P Family School for Boys. Fits for Coliege. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Maine. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for ge scientific school, or business. 
All tre advantages of ily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. io Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 


ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. ere K classes for 
young boys. NAPP, Ss. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

A/JILLISTON SEMINARY. 

r Prepares boys for any college or scientific schoo]- 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens September 7, 1893. 
Address pa Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Prin. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Greentield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


Massac HUSETTS, lL. wel 
7 HE ROGERS WAL L SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 
EL IZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A, 
Prine ipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
V7 R. KNAPP S HO VE SCHOOL FOR 
l f ay POT? —12 boys; 27th year. 
H. RoyaL (Harv), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
ht Se Asst. Master. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA T0- 
ry and Boarding School for Boys. Third term be- 
gins April 10. A new boarding- house just opened. For 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
aL dies, begins its 65th year September 14th, offer 
ing enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. 

Address Miss LAURA S. W ATSON, Prine ipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. _ 
WIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th oy, 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley —s is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institu 
Preparation also for Coilege (with or without Greek) 
and for business. _Special students received. 
~ MASsAc HUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlboro’ St. 

\, RS. QUINCY A. ‘SHAW HAS DE- 
LV cided, owing to the constant withdrawal of the 
boys of the Upper Department of the School, to devote 
that department to the education of girls exclusiv ely, 
and to promote no more boys into it in future. The 
same complete and efficient equipment will be kept and 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for any of the various colleges for women. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. me 
A R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ith Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard botk on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and pers sical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will | begin Sept. Pik Circulars. ALBERT Hat E. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 

HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 

for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding seholars will be received, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE S 


A School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. ' 

JAVYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
a Boys. 
A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Outdoor life; 

careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev, Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl. 
M. CLEVELAND icKs, Jr., B.A., Head ‘Master. 


masa USETT: 


s, Wore ester. 
ij ORCESTER 





POLYTECHNIC IN- 

STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FUuLuer, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien- 
tific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ 
ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 








__ MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 

OHN W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
x School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sei 
entific School, Send for Catalogue. 
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Educational. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. 

VIGHIGAN MINING | SCHOOL.—A 
di State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac 
tice, Assaying and Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. La 
boratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped. Tui 
tion free. For catalogue write the Director. 

Muewesora. Minneapolis. 

TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
n~ Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERs, Principal. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Mont Vernon. 

] CCOLLOM INSTITUTE—A FAMI- 
J f Iv Boarding School for ten boys—in a beautiful 
mountain village 50 miles from Boston. Preparation 
for College and Scientific School. Individual teaching. 
SUMMER TUITION, JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Hammonton. 

DEET PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAT 
and partially deaf children. Healthful location in 
the pines of Southern New Jersey. Number of pupils 
limited. Correct English, aural development, speech, 
and lip-reading the prime objects. Constant family 
association. For circular of information and refer 

ences, address WALTER BROWNING PEET, 








NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 13 miles from New Woon. 

] ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 

—Summit of Orange Mountains.— pm obi ad 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
gymnasium, with special instructor. 

Cadets live in cottages. 

J. G. MacVicar, A.M., Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Mount poy: 

7, OUNT HOLLY ACADEM Y.—Hom 
4 School for Boys of all anes Prepares for College, 
Scientifie School, or business. Catalogues. 

Rev. Jas. J.C OALE, A.M. (Prince ton), Prin. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 7 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR } 
School ope ns Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Prince - a ollege, or to 
3. FINE, Head-master. 

: New YorK, ( Clinton. 

VOTTAGE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
Elementary and Higher English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Lew and Art. Opens September 5. 

.. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. 





(NEw YorK, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 
Ly "LANCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

a Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organt 
zation, including Primary and Academic Departments. 
Thorough preparation for leading Colleges for Women. 

Miss M.S. SMART, Principal. 
: NEw YorK, Havana. ‘ 
“OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Lite say ( Comme s. Music 
and Art. A.C. HILL, Ph.D. 
NEW Yorx, Irvington-on-Hudson. 

\J 188 BENNETT'S SCHOOL. Twelve 
girls may have all the benefits of careful home 
training and best educational methods. Six resident 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. All grades. 
Preparation for college. 

NEW YorK, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
VGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

J $600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Don’t offer me grown-up boys who have wasted their 
youth. I want eight year-olds. 

My pamphlet argues the question. — and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 

NEW YORK CITY, 43 West 47th Street. 
AC 'ADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Prey and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References: 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College: 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 


New York Cry, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 

30th year begins October 3. 

NEW YorK City, # University Place 
7 £4 HERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIA T- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Frest. 
New York City, 557 Fifth Ave. 

] ME. ALBERTI’S DELSARTE 
4¥V£ Schoolof Expression. Tosupplement general edu 
cation, make acquired knowledge practical, and afford 
training in nervous control. Circulars. Wa. M. ALBERTI 


NEW YORK CITY, 32 .y 34 East 57th St. 
BS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP. 
SON'S Boarding and Day Se heel for Girls rex ope ns 
Thursday, October 5, 1893. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Restdent pupils. 
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k:ducational 


American Home School 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 





French, and Muatc, with home care and chaper ’ 
Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and different 
parts of Germany 

The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by permits 
sion to Mrs. Grower Cleveland, Washington, and the 
Hon. William Walter Phelps, ex Minister to Germany 
Address for circular, 

Miss Runy |. Gragrt, Woman's Temple, Chicago 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON “MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND BAINTING 
The Fighteenth vear will open Oct. 2, Isva 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life tn 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures 1 
anatomy A i PS per _ Principal instructors FF. W 
»TISON arbell (Drawing and Painting), ©. How 
ard W sike r, J. Linden Smith (Decoration Fdward 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective ru 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the mu 
seum. For : detailed tnformation, ad 
dress } Manager 












Like Jor. gan Park Academy 
ofthe (stioer sit rf ¢ hica aev 


éutends ty Jul to September vY, 180a Th 


MAVORLD'S FALR-@ tt NDS are only etght miles distant 


frofit-the Academy and are easily accessible, Roarnt 
and rooms very low. The school vear begins Qotober 
IsvS. For the new tilustrated Calendar address the 
Dean at Morgan Park, Ulinots 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of 8100 each, exctusive of tult 
The ay ta are as follows: English Literature, Mat! 


matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, ¢ 
mistry, Biology, Physies, Philos py Greek It ale, 
embraces efficient Preparatory an ndergraduate Ds 
partments. A thor aghly organise dset renent f Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J.P oniy is likewise in pr 





cess of development 
Cranes W. Stren, President 


College of Gymnastics. 


Extension an s* large ment of former Normal Course 
ALLEN GY TN ASIU M. 


» in Gymnastics, theory: alanid pra 
Dancing, Swimming, Bicy ne. \ ‘ 
and Physi ogy 

is, aidress Many F. ALLEN 

42 to SO St Botoiph Street, Roston 





“OG ONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies 














Established tn 18% Twenty minutes fr Philadel 
phia, two hours fr n New York 
For circulars and reports apn ¥ to Principals, 

INTZ SCHOOL P.O. PA 
ROL KEORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Sth vear begins Sept. 13. 1893. College course 

aa elient prepar atory schaw Specially organize i 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo 
rat ~ Gixxi, growtng library Fine gymnastun 
Resident physician. Memortal Hall enables students 








much reduce expenses. For ¢ atalogue addr SS SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, DL, Lock Box 10 


WELLS COLLEGE 4's COR 


hree Full Courses 
Lawxation beautiful and healthful New 
with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Isva. Send for Catalogue 
E Ss FRISBEE, ».D., President 


Harcourt Place ere 


OHIO. Spectal, x am mic, and College Pre 
t Ne w course, widel ymmended as decidedly 

the be at for the ave rage girl at es symmetrical educa 
ne well suited to the practical needs of life. 
nal mathematics and classics. Catalogues 


eg: 
Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N.C 
Modern buildings. Healthful and attractive location 
a ont instructors Number limited. A beautiful 
SOUTHERN Home FoR Boys. Catalogue sent on applica 


tion 











- BUFFALO SEMINARY. 


THE PORTY THIRD YEAR, For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
284 Delaware Avenue, BUFFALA, N. Y. 


‘7. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
«J Albany, N. ¥.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Spectal 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 
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To be,Published before Sept. 1. 


FULY 10. 
By Prof. ssor Milton H Turk, Hobart College. 
By John T. Prince, Agent Massachusetts Board of 


FULY 15. 
Graduate Courses. Compiled by a committee of the Graduite Club of Harvard in 
codperation with the Graduate Clubs of Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Yale. 
H. Von Sybel’s Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I. Edited by A B Nicho's, 
Harvard University. q 
FULY 20. 


The Mark in Europe and America. A Review of the Discussion on Euirly Land 
Tenure. By Enoch A. Bryan, President of Vincennes University. 
Catullus. (Co!lege Series of Latin Authors.) Edited by Prof+ssor Elm-r T, Merrill, 
Wesleyan University. inne 
FULY 25. 


The Psychic Factors of Civilization. By Lester F. Ward. 

Vergil’s Aeneid. Book VII. By William C. Collar, Head-Mister Roxbury Latin School 
AUGUST i. 

An Elementary Arithmetic. By ProfessorG A Wentworth 

Arithmetic by Grades. Book II. By John T. Prince. 

Vergil’s Aeneid. Book VII. With Translation. By William C. Collar. 


Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. IV. The Development of the Earlier 
Athenian Constitution. By George W. Botsford, Ph D. 


Auerbach’s Brigitta. Edited by Professor J. Howard Gore, Columbian University. 


AUGUST 1o. 
The Classic Myths in English Literature. By Professor Charks Mills Gayley, Uni- 


versity of California. 
Vergil’s Aeneid. Book VIII. Edited by John Tetlow, Head-Ma-ter Girls’ High and 


Latin Schools, Boston. 
Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. By William C. Collar. 
UGUST 15. 
Old English Ballads. Edited by Prof:ss »r F. B. Gummore, Haverford College. 


Livy. Books XXI-XXII. (College Series of Litin Authors.) Edited by Profes-or 
J. B. Greenough, Harvard University. 
An Introduction to the French Language. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Arithmetic by Grades. Book Ill. 


Alfred the Great’s Legal Code. 
Arithmetic by Grades. Book I. 


Education. 


Edited by Ciara S. Curtis. 


By Professor Alphonse N. van Daell. 


By John T. Prince. 


AUGUST 25. 


Elements of Solid Geometry. By Professor Arthur Latham Baker, University of 


Rochester, 
A High School Rhetoric. By Professor John F. Genung, Amherst College. 
The Beginner’s Greek Composition. By William C. Collar and M. Grant Daniell. 


AUGUST 30. 

Practical Elocution. By Professors Robert I. Fulton and T. C. Trueblood. 

First Lessons in Civil Government By Professor Jesse nett Iowa College. 

A Field Book for Civil Engineers. By Professor Daniel Carhart, Western University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Thucydides. Book Ill. (College Series of Greek Authors.) Edited by Professor 


Charles Forster Smith, Vanderbilt University . 


The dates assigned to several of these books are, of course, somewhat uncertain. Neither aut hor 


nor publishers can prevent delay in all cases. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 
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AU rpORA, 
Cayuga Lake Military Academy, RIVERVIEW ,,, ACADEMY: 
Advantages: A well-disciplined school, ieiiliiains | hee POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
teachers. Location near Cornell U niversity. Term be- 58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


ernment, Academies, and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Represented by its 
raduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Am- 
erst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Trinity and Lehigh Universities added for ’93-94.) 
JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. pofne de the 


* Point of the 


gins Sept. 14, 1893. For illustrated circular, address 
Col. C. J. Wriaut, B.S. .» A.M. 
or ALFRED K. MCALPINE, A.M., 


= LEADING YOUNG W' OMEN, 


ANADIAN §&_ ST. THOMAS, 
Hid.. COLLEGE & ONTARIO. 
C 5 Graduating Courses. 20 Professors. 


200 Students. 60-pp. Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address Principal AUSTIN, A. M. 





"° i Pusnetypats. 





THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 





ND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location and health- 

FOR note AND GIRLS, will open its 40th year Sept. | fulclimate. No School in the country offers better ad 
18. For Catalogues, address vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 

Rev. re H. FLACK, A. -M., Prest., Claverack, ,N. 7. J.SUYN NER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan. 








Home School for 20 
young ladies. Ten 
miles from Boston. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


ASHLEY HALL 


peuate, Art, Languages. 
lege. 


Thorough preparation for col 
iss WHITTEMORE, Principal, 
Montva e, Mass. 








E:ducationad. 

COLLEGE 

OF PHYSICIANS AND 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Winter term begins September 18, 1893. Course of 
study covers four years; for Bachelors of Arts and Sci 
ences, three years. Preliminary examination required 
in English, Physics, Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, 
$100 ayear. Laboratory equipment for students une- 

qualled, 
For announcement and further information, address 
Dr. BAYARD HOLMES, Secretary, 
Venetian Building, Chicago, II. 


SURGEONS, 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss EuNIcE D. SEWALL, Prin. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


Bingham “School (for Boys), Asheville, N. C. 
1793 Established in 1793. 1893 
print cbhaon Ae .. 1893. oe R. BINGHAM, st 





Te baniuiee. a. 
YOUNG LADY WHO JS FOsL 


P finishing at the Art Students’ League and the 
Cooper Institute in New York aseveral years’ course 
(which has always been pursued with a v jew to teach- 
ing) in Drawing, Painting in Oils, Water Colors, and on 
China, and the Normal Course (Prang’s), seeks a posi 
tion in a large school, or in acity or town where she 
would have charge of the art instruction in a number 
of schools. Evidences of efficiency furnished. Address 
Miss ETTA ANNE DREwS, Care of the Baker & Taylor Co., 

740 Broadway, New York. 


JANTED—A LADY OF EXPERI- 
ence, competent to instruct two young ladies 
who left school in general knowledge, in conversation 
and deportment. The family will reside in Chicago till 
November, and — ct to travel in California a 
winter. Full references required. Address E. M., 
567 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A LADY WOULD LIKE THE CARE 
of young ladies or misses, either in their own 
bomes or travelling, through the summer. She has a 
North German maid whom she will wish to kee p with 
her, who can both speak and teach German, Terms 
reasonable. References exchanged. Address 

HIRAM ORcUTT, 3 Somerset § St., Boston, » Mi ASS. 


ATE INSTRUCTOR IN y. SLE NI- 
versity, who has very complimentary testimonials 
from its officers and others, wants to teach miscellane 
ous branches. He has had an experience of more than 
ten years in teaching young men and young women. 
Address Post-Office Box 1675, New Hz aven, Ct. 


C Gea AGO—TUTOR.—A HARV. ARD 
Graduate of experience will prepare boys who may 
be in Chicago during the summer for the fall examina 
tions to college. Address Mr. H. B. LEARNED, 245 W. Polk 
St. (care Hull. House), Chicago, Ll.,or Mr. FRANK BOLLEs, 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE WITH 
boys wishes to take two into her family, and will 
giv e them personalcare. Steam and electric cars with 
in three minutes’ walk, making Boston schools availa 
ble. Fine air and country sports. Refers to leading 
Boston teachers. Address EF. M. P., Brookline, Mass. 


‘ ESS " ~ 
A YOUNG MAN (AMERICAN, 19 
€ years’ residence abroad) would like to secure 
Pupils in French during the summer months; or would 
utor for entrance to a scientific school. No objection 
to travel. Highest possible references. Address R. N., 
Nation office. 











iN GLISH. —/ prepare men to pass the 
_s admission examinations in Rhetoric and English 
Literature required by Harvard, Yale, and all other 
New England colleges. Syste matic training { in English 
—— WALTER SMITH, 12 Weld Hall, Cambridge, 
ass 


pe’ 4 NTED—A POSITION IN PII- 

losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of Wis., and Ph.D. 
Address J. i, 
Switzerland. 





References. 
5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 


from Gottingen, Ger 
POWERS, 





A) RETIRED ARMY OFFICER, A.M. 
£1 Princeton, LL.B. Columbia, desires a position in 


a college or high grade school, preferably as instructor 
in military drill. Address “ RETIRED OFFIC ER,” Nation 


office. 

4% INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

2 4 one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 

Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change, Also tutor 

ship, beginning June 1. — i to travel. Address 
. B., care Nation. 








A STU ‘DE NV T OF THE SOHN AS HOP- 
kins University wishes to secure a position to teach 
Cucutatey and Physies during the coming session. 
Several years’ experience in teaching. Address 

FRANK SUTER, A.M., Alexandria, Virginia. 


(Teachers, etc., continued on page v.] 
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The Week. 


THE proclamation of the President con- 
vening Congress in extra session a little 
over a month hence, meets with universal 
approval. The new Congress ought to 
have assembled when the new President 
was inaugurated, just as all the Legisla- 
tures which were chosen on the day of the 
Presidential election began the discharge 
of their duties simultaneously with the in- 
coming of the new Governors. Never- 
theless, as things have turned out, it will 
undoubtedly be easier to secure right ac- 
tion on the financial question in August 
than it might have been in April, and the 
object-lessons which both our own coun. 
try and India have furnished during the 
past four months were perhaps necessary 
to cure the victims of the silver craze. 
Meanwhile, the friends of sound money, 
without distinction of party, should de- 
vote all their efforts towards creating a 
public sentiment which will tolerate no 
more ‘‘fooling ” with our financial system. 
What is needed is the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act, without a substitution in its 
place of something else nearly as bad in the 
way of a ‘‘temporary expedient,” as was 
done three years ago. One such experience 
as we have had with ‘‘temporary expe- 
dients” ought to suffice. We are glad to 
observe that the New York Tribune has 
seen light on this question. Not long ago 
it expressed doubt whether the ‘naked 
repeal” of the Sherman Act would be 
“for the best interests of the country,” 
and whether the Republicans in Congress 
ought to help a Democratic President to 
bring it about. On Saturday, however, 
it changed its position and said: ‘‘ The 
repeal of the act with which Senator 
Sherman’s name is unfortunately associat- 
ed is imperatively demanded. It should be 
repealed unconditionally.” 








A good part of the soreness of Republi- 
cans over the present politico-financial 
situation is no doubt due to the remorse- 
ful consciousness that they threw away 
in 1890 a great opportunity for leadership 
and party success. When Speaker Reed 
was moving heaven and earth to “ hang 
up” the Free-Coinage Bill in committee, 
and keep it at all hazards from going toa 
Presidential veto, he was really dooming 
his party to defeat. It is easy enough to 
see now that if he and the party leaders 
had boldly thrown down the gaunt- 
let to the free-silver men, and had hailed 
the ehance of a strong veto and a de- 
fiant campaign on the issue of hon- 
est money, they would have driven 
the halting Democrats into alliance with 
the silverites and into inevitable defeat. 
The Republican party seemed almost pre- 





destined for such a work as that; and if 
the old clear moral sense had not gone 
out of it, it is inconceivable that it would 
not have seized the opportunity of doing 
it. But the long years of jobbing and 
bargaining over the tariff and of seeking 
power through shrewd intrigue had done 
their fatal work, and so, instead cf a bold 
and resolute attitude in which would have 
been safety and triumph, the best wisdom of 
the party could agree upon nothing better 
than that miserable dangling between the 
devil and the deep sea known as the Sher- 
man Law. The chance for leadership 
which Republican cowardice and over 
smartness threw away was seized by Mr. 
Cleveland in his letter to the Reform Club 
in February, 1891, pronouncing against 
free coinage. By that he not only saved 
his party from going to everlasting smash, 
but also put himself virtually at the head 
of the sound-money Republicans. They 
were forced to approve his course then, 
and they will be forced to vote in favor of 
his recommendations when Congress meets. 





‘‘Unwise” the President calls the Sher 
man Law in his proclamation. Immoral 
he might have called it, on the strength of 
confessions made by Congressman Walker 
of Massachusetis, who, in Saturday's 7ri 
bune, unblushingly unfolds a tale of politi 
cal baseness almost unparalleled. He was 
a member of the conference committee 
which finally concocted the Sherman Law, 
and he admits that the Republicans were 
guilty of the most shameless betrayal of 
their constituents and their convictions. 
All but Jones were convinced, he now 
says, that, ‘‘aside from political con 
siderations,” the Sherman Law was “the 
most stupendous financial folly sane men 
ever engaged in.” Of their conduct in en 
gaging in it, nevertheless, he says, ‘‘The 
moralist may condemn this state of things 
as he will,” and goes on to show how ‘‘the 
average Congressman justifies himself.” 
The time has been when a Republican Con 
gressman, especially from Massachusetts, 
would know if he was publicly putting the 
brand of infamy upon himself. Mr. Walker 
seems to be cheerfully unconscious of his 
own disgrace, of which he is himself the 
historian. His frank narrative of the de- 
gradation and danger involved in all such 
cowardly compromises as the Sherman 
Law may, however, help, as an awful 
warning, to save us from any more such 
debauchery of the conscience by Congress- 
men who now confess that they were 


willing to bring the country to the verge | 


of financial ruin for ‘‘ political considera 
tions.” 





It is no wonder that Senator Sherman 





has protested against giving his name to | 
the Silver Law of 18%), which is now the | 


most roundly and universally cursed mea 
sure of recent history. Yet there is a 


poetic fitness in having that law go into 
the books bearing the name of the man 
whose fatal turn for trimming in politics 
was finally carried over into finance If 
this last effort of his constructive genius 
as a financier serves to eclipse the repu 
tation gained by his earlier achievements, 
he has only himself to thank for it. If 
there is any sphere of politics in which 
“tricking sbort-cuts and little fallacious 
facilities ” 
the general well being and to the repute 


are absolutely deadly, both to 


of the man guilty of them, it is the sphere 
of tinancial leg'siation. How dangerously 
versatile Mr. Sherman has been in such 
matters is forcibly shown by a writer 
in the last Journal of Political Reon nmiy 
who collates the three different and con 
tlicting reasons given by the Ohio Sena 
tor in public debate for the dropping of 
the silver dollar in the Coinage Act of 
1873. On March 80, IS76, he said it was 
dropped “simply because it is inconve 
nient in size and form for ordinary coinage 
and ordinary business" Less than a 
month later, on April 25, he gave as the 
reason that the silver dollar, in IS73, ‘‘was 
worth more than a dollar in gold,” and 
“there was no use then in issuing it 

Still later, in 1802, he said that it had been 
} 


omitted berause ‘it had practically been 


obsolete for a long period of vears 


With the spread of the money stringen 
cy, the New York banks have been con 
fronted with fresh problems of policy, and 
their method of meeting such problems 
has furnished further and very important 
precedents for the financial future. Last 
week the money troubles, which had 
hitherto centred in the mercantile trade, 
descended suddenly on Wall Street. The 
currency movement tothe West had indeed 
virtually ceased the week before, but the re 
lief thus gained was offset by the “tying 
up” of local funds The Ist of July isone of 
the great ‘disbursement days” in corpo 
ration finance. It has been estimated 
that the interest and dividend payments 
due in this country in July aggregate not 
less than $100,000,000. Of this the greater 
part is payable in New York, and the 
holding of such money subject to draft 
temporarily withdraws much of that 
amount from the money market. The 
Federal Treasury wisely anticipated by 
nearly two weeks the payment of Gov- 
ernment bond interest, and numerous 
wealthy corporations have followed its 
example. But in the strained condition 
of the market, and with scores of private 
lenders holding back for exorbitant rates, 
the relief was felt but slowly. On Thursday 
the strain became so violent as to threaten 
imminent disaster. Stock-market prices 
fell, and money rose to the exceptional 
rate of 73 per cent. Hitherto the city 
banks have properly held aloof from free 
accommodation to the security market; 
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for, of all things, speculation for a rise, in 
such a situation, is most to be avoided. 
But the possibility of demoralizing fail- 
ures was too dangerous an alternative, 
and five of the strongest banks according- 
ly, having increased their resources 
through the use of Clearing-house certifi 
cates, appeared on Thursday as free lenders 
of money on the Stock Exchange. The 
effect was instantaneous. Money rates 
broke at once, and the stock market re- 
turned to equilibrium. The action, though 
almost unprecedented, was wise and time- 
ly, and probably averted serious trouble. 





Tt has been observed that the $3,000, 000 
thus loaned for the banks was put out 
almost at the day’s highest rate, and this 
has evoked some criticism. A moment’s 
consideration will, however, show the 
wisdom of that policy. Had the bankers 
offered this sum at 6 per cent., there 
was a chance that most of it would 
be snapped up by brokers anxious to 
enter on new ventures. But no such 
broker would pay 50 or 60 per cent. for 
his accommodation. The people who bor- 
rowed this money at the abnormal rate 
demanded were necessarily people whose 
present needs were very pressing, and the 
rate was a fair measure of their emergency. 
Nor was the moral effect of the bank ex- 
periment lost by the high rate, for money 
promptly fell again to 6 percent., and the 
critical strain of the day was over. 





The immunity of London during the pre- 
sent generation from so critical a money 
stringency as has existed in New York 
in the past week is explained by the 
soundness of the English currency system. 
The trouble throughout this country has 
been aggravated by two causes: first, the 
actual hoarding of money by local capi- 
talists fearful of a lapse to a silver basis; 
and, second, our inability to get relief 
from abroad, owing to a similar distrust 
on the part of foreign capitalists. <A 
month ago, when the Australian banks 
went down, London was threatened with 
precisely such a crisis. It found relief 
in drawing instantly, and to enormous 
amounts, on Paris. London’s credit being 
high, the accommodation was readily 
granted. Our situation has been such 
that, with sterling exchange far below 
the gold-importing point, we could not 
get the requisite gold in England. In 
other words, this week’s experience is 
only a continuance, in a highly intensified 


“. form, of the symptoms reflected ever since 


the passage of our Law of 1890, through 
the withdrawal of foreign capital from 
this country. 





We think the Colorado mine-owners 
will have a fine time of it cutting off the 
world’s supply of silver. They may shut 


down if they choose, but Mexico will 
hardly go out of the business at the very 
moment when dangerous competitors shut 
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up shop. Indeed, Mexican despatches 
show that the Mexican mines and mints 
are prepared to keep right on at the old 
stand, having all the facilities requisite 
for supplying any number of new cus- 
tomers. There is no sentiment about the 
Mexicans in this matter, as they have 
to pay for more than half of their 
foreign purchases by silver exports, and 
the bigger the foreign demand the better 
they will be suited and the more new 
mines they will open. Further than this, 
the outraged Colorado men who propose 
to bring the world to its senses by letting 
it see if it can get on without their silver, 
ought to reflect that their action, if really 
serious and persisted in, would furnish 
just the chance the country is aching for 
to get rid of the accumulation in the 
Treasury. There are stored up about 
150,000,000 ounces, or three years’ product, 
and it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to let that dribble out upon the 
market while the angry miners were tak- 
ing a rest. 





The Treasury has turned the corner of 
the fiscal year with a nominal surplus of 
about $2,000,000. We call this surplus a 
nominal one for two reasons. If the Trea- 
sury operations on the score of the Na- 
tional Bank Deposit and Redemption 
Fund were reckoned in, as they should be 
in strictness, the surplus would be turned 
into a deficit of $4,000,000, as the outlay on 
that account was $6,000,000 more than the 
income. Secretary Carlisle, however, has 
adhered to Mr. Foster’s form of statement, 
leaving this account out altogether, and 
so making an apparent surplus. The other 
reason why the surplus is rather nominal 
than real is, that the appropriations have 
not been paid as provided by law. This is 
another imitation of the practice of the 
late Administration, made necessary by 
lack of funds, the only difference being 
that Mr. Carlisle has made no secret of 
his embarrassments and has not pre- 
varicated about his enforced retrench- 
ments, «s Secretary Foster did. The 
customs revenue turned out to be $6,000, - 
000 larger than the estimates, but the 
internal revenue $5,000,000 smaller. The 
fiscal year closed with the gold reserve at 
$95,485,413, and the net cash balance at 
$26,976,877. These figures show that the 
country will be forced to the virtue of 
economy for some time to come. 





In the published records of failures for 
the first half of this disastrous year, the 
most remarkable feature is the large per- 
centage of assets to liabilities. The num- 
ber of individual failures during the six 
months of 1893 exceeds the record of any 
corresponding period since the resump- 
tion of specie payments. The amount of 
liabilities also breaks the record, surpassing 
by $56,000,000 the total of 1884, in which 
the business panic was similarly concen- 
trated in the early spring and summer 
months. But the percentage of assets 





to liabilities, which reached 56 in 1884, 
and only 48 in 1890, rose to 61 this year 
—a proportion, we believe, quite with- 
out precedent. From the most obvious 
point of view, this is a highly reas- 
suring fact. It proves beyond question 
that there has been no general rotten- 
ness in business enterprises, and that 
the trouble was not aggravated by uni- 
versally inflated values. Indeed, one of 
the most impressive facts in this year’s 
business collapse has been the generally 
reasonable level of prices at which the 
break began. In a few cases, such as 
the industrial stocks on our own market 
and some of Chicago’s local securities, 
there had been reckless expansion; but in 
the great majority of commodities and in- 
vestments no such process had taken 
place. In stocks, indeed, the June col- 
lapse followed a long season of liquidation ; 
in wheat, the manipulators for the rise 
had in effect been already beaten before 
the money stringency. As these facts 
testify to the unparalleled severity of 
the money ‘‘squeeze,” so they fur- 
nish promise of a recovery more speedy 
than is apt to follow panic. Not less sig- 
nificant is the fact that out of the 284 
failures running up to $100,000 or more, 
79 were those of banks and bankers alone, 
and 49 confined to three trades already 
paralyzed by dulness and overproduction 
—lumber, leather and shoes, and iron and 
steel. In the dry-goods business proper 
only six failures of any note have been re- 
corded, with total liabilities barely exceed- 
ing a million and a half. 





_ Trade journals are noting the fact that 
the price of wool is the lowest in its his- 
tory. In fact, one of them says: ‘‘ Medi- 
um wools have reached free-trade prices, 
and fine wools are getting there.” The 
causes of this condition of the wool mar- 
ket are given by the paper in question as 
lack of mercantile confidence, monetary 
stringency, apprehension of tariff legisla- 
tion, and the backward spring. But no 
tariff legislation can do any worse than 
make wool free, and if it isalready at ‘‘free- 
trade prices,” despite McKinley, what is 
there to be afraid of ? It looks as if the 
farmers could not be terrified by a prospect 
worse than the worst. It is conceivable, 
though, that a lot more dire might yet be 
theirs. If McKinley were to have his way 
and get higher duties on wool, it might 
sink even below free-trade prices, 





Surveyor Lyon has followed Appraiser 
Cooper’s example and refused to give the 
Custom-house Commission any informa- 
tion about the workings of his office, 
basing his refusal upon technical objec- 
tions to the Commission’s legal standing. 
This is a most short-sighted policy, even 
from a partisan point of view. Only a 
little while ago the party organs were 
inviting the Commission to ‘* come on,” 





asserting that there was ‘‘ nothing to 
conceal” and that ‘‘ everything would 
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be thrown open.” After all that, it will 
have a_ bad effect to see chief of di- 
vision after chief of division run away at 
the first fire and act like an accused per- 
son who refuses to incriminate himself or 
speak at all except by advice of counsel. 
One of the requests made of Surveyor Lyon 
was directed to the ‘‘qualifications” of the 
men in his division. We suspect it was 
this inquiry which aroused his grave 
doubts about the legality of the Commis- 
sion. From his standpoint, we admit, if 
there is no law against compelling him to 
exhibit the absurd incompetence of his 
subordinates, after the fashion of the 
Appraiser’s office, there ought to be one in 
short order. 





Gov. Flower’s address at the alumni 
dinner of St. Lawrence University last 
week was a frank approval of education. 
He boldly admitted that he believed in it, 
provided it did not ‘‘encourage socialism 
and anarchy, undermine patriotism, and 
bring republican institutions into scorn.” 
Moreover, he was in favor of the scholar 
in politics. He wanted the graduating 
class to ‘‘be good citizens,” to ‘‘ take an 
interest in public affairs,” although not 
to be ‘impatient of attaining the mil- 
lennium.” Even while the Governor 
was speaking, a lot of college men in 
Albany were taking him at his word 
and showing their interest in public 
affairs. The particular affair to which 
they addressed themselves was the scan- 
dalous manner in which the Governor of 
this State had allowed the civil-service 
laws to be violated or evaded. They dis- 
covered that over 100 persons were hold- 
ing office illegally, and that a great num- 
ber of arbitrary transfers had been made 
from the competitive to the non-competi- 
tive schedules. Is it being impatient of 
the millennium to call for the enforcement 
of the law ? And will the Governor tell 
us in his next address whether it is edu- 
cation or something else that brings re 
publican institutions into scorn in the 
way pointed out by the Civil-Service Re- 
form League ? 





One of the worst blunders committed by 
President Harrison was his abuse of the 
appointing power by the conferring of 
office upon editors. We greatly regret 
that Mr. Cleveland has imitated Mr. 
Harrison's pernicious example. He has 
already appointed a large number of edi 
tors to office, and the list grows longer 
every week. While there has been no 
single nomination so important as that of 
Whitelaw Reid for Minister to France or 
Murat Halstead to Russia, there have been 
many of the same grade as those of John C. 
New for Consul-General at London and 
Ellis H. Roberts for Assistant United 
States Treasurer. The editors of such lead- 
ing Democratic organs in their respective 


States as the Indianapolis Sentinel in Indi- | 


ana, the Montgomery Advertiser in Ala- 
bama, the Detroit Free Press in Michi- 
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gan, and the St. Paul Globe in Minne 
sota have 


‘* plums,” 


going into the offices of the Graham (Va 
Headlight, the Columbus (O.) Westvolk, 
the Plainfield (N. Y.) Press, and the Louis 
ville (Ky.) Truth. If there any 
ground for believing that the editors thus 
picked out were ‘‘the fittest men,” it 
would not be so bad, but no evidence to 
this effect is offered, while some of Cleve- 
land's appointments have been quite as 
ridiculous as any of Harrison's. 


were 


Complaints about the mail service dur- 
ing the past four months have been far 
fewer than during the 
period after the change of Administration 
in either 1889 or 1885. The reason is that 
the railway mail service is now under the 
Civil-Service Law, as it was not in 1885, 


nor in 1889 until after Mr. Harrison had | 
suspended Cleveland's order to that effect | 


long enough to allow a host of changes 
for political reasons. Formerly the ser- 
vice was demoralized by the turning out 
of old and trained 
for new and ignorant 
learn at the expense of the 
venience. Under the 
changes are made except for 
the work goes on as smoothly as in 
well-regulated business establishment. 


ones, who must 
public con 
new regime no 
and 


any 


cause, 


The several official accounts of the loss | 


of the Victoria are now before the public, 
and seem to leave no doubt thai the disas- 


ter was due toa blunder of Vice-Admiral | 


Tryon’s. Capt. Bourke’s testimony is al 
most decisive on this point, as he repre- 
sents the Admiral as having agreed that 
the distance between the two divisions 
should be eight cables instead of six, and 
yet as having, for some unexplained 
reason, given the order for and 
left it even after being remonstrat- 
ed with by the staff commander 
One can understand something of the 
feelings which drove a brave officer to the 
determination to goto the bottom with 
his ship and men rather than to try to 
escape from the etfects of his own careless- 
ness. The ofticial account also explains 
what has hitherto seemed unaccountable, 
namely, Admiral Tryon’s refusal to accept 
aid, and actually ordering the other ships 
not to send out boats. it seems that all 
the water-tight doors were closed before 
the collision, when it was seen to be inevi- 
table, and it was reported to the Admiral 
that ‘‘all was tight 


six, 


so 


The success of the Belgians in wresting 
universal suffrage from the fears of the 
ruling classes seems to have inspired the 
Austrian workingmen to labor for a simi 
lar result in a similar way. The suffrage 


in Austria is now given to all who pay a 
minimum 


of five florins in direct taxes. 





| To make it 
been thus rewarded with rich 


whilea host of less conspicuous | 
editors have been given minor places; four | 
out of eight consulates in one recent list | 


| are to have “ 


corresponding | 


} resolutions in favor of the right 


replied that he had not vet 






universal is now the avow 


ed object of the leaders of t) work 


ingman’s party, who, three weeks af 
ter the May Dav demonstrations in 
the Prater, issued a sort of appeal 
to the country, and particularly to the 


laboring classes, on the subject The dk 


h 


sign is tofoment an agitation whi 


have assumed huge proportions by 


time Parliament meets in the fall, when 


it is hoped, the course of events in Brus 


sels may be repeated in Vienna Every 


few weeks inflammatory pamphlets and 


proclamations are to be distributed broad 


cast, and the workingmen’s newspapers 


Universal Suffrage © printed 


|} on them in large type. Great meetings 
are also to be held in fact, are al 
| ready being held, as on June 13 at Re 

chenberg, when 15,000 workingmen passed 


f suffrage 


| forevery man and woman over twenty 

years of ay: Gatherings a. alists 

|} have also been held at Budapest, at 
Prague, and elsewhere, at which mo 
tions in favor of universal suffrage wer 

| enthusiastically voted. It would be rash 
to assume that the methods which were 


| triumphant in Belgium will be equally so 
men to make room | 


in Austria, vet there seems to be every 


promise of a vigorous att 


4 


them to the proof 


The propriety of the use of real names 
in works of fiction was lately under dis 
cussion in Paris, on occasion of the report 


that Edmond de Goneeurt was about to 





| dramatize his novel published a dozen 
years ago and entitled ‘La Faustin He 
received a letter from a certain M. Faus 
| tin warning him ; ist ¢ zx that name 
to a play, and threatening him with legal 
| proceedings in case he did The author 


written the 


| play, and did not know that he ever should 
write it, but that he should not be 
deterred by the threat of a law suit from 


using the name of the heroine of | 


He protested that if such claims as that 
M. Faustin were to be allowed to be valid, 


be Cc mpelle d to go back to 


Writers would 


the practice of the morality plays, and 
name their characters Chastity, Diligence 
Good-Sense, and the like. 


It was, in fact, 


the contention of one French writer some 


} 


years ago that such a method should be 


observed so far as to omit the 

of the hero 

simply 
and the Bek 

laid the 

pAQgo 


Seine in February, 1882 


names 


and heroine of all novels, 


designating them the Lover 
of the matter 
the 
in a suit brought 
la, in which the Court decided 
could be held liable for 
the use of a particular name in a work of 
tended to 
the 
Under this de 
see how M 


ved The law 


was down by Tribunal of 


against Z 
that 


an author 


fiction only when such use 


‘‘render odious or ridiculous” person 
bore it. 
cision it is difficult to 


or persons who 
Faustin 


could recover damages, even if he should 


|} yet have to endure seeing his name in 
' great letters on the bill-boards. 


<f 
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THE GREAT “CONSPIRACY.” 
Mucu of the talk of the silverites during 
the last twenty years not only discredited 
the national intelligence, but the human 
mind itself. Their account of the divinely 
appointed place of silver in human society, 
their ascription to it of human virtues— 
such as fidelity, local attachment, and 
sympathy with poverty and misfortune— 
and, above all, their contention that 
15 to 1 was the ratio between it and gold 
appointed by the Creator in the interest of 
permanent bimetallism, have been a sore 
trial for those who cared not simply for 
the intellectual reputation of the Ameri- 
can people, but for the fair fame of de- 
mocracy as a rational system of govern- 
ment. The conversion of silver into a fe- 
tish and an object of half-worship seemed 
an exploit better fitted for the denizens of 
the African forests than for the ‘“‘heirs of 
all the ages ” who know and utter and ar- 
gue freely under the American flag. 

But we doubt whether even these ear- 
lier aberrations were, on the whole, as queer 
as the latest one, which makes the fall of 
silver and its demonetization by the 
leading nations of the world the re- 
sult of a ‘“‘conspiracy” against silver and 
bimetallism. ‘‘Cunspiracy” has been 
until now a term applied to small knots 
or. combinations of men compelled by 
their weakness to rely on secrecy for the 
accomplishment of their designs. A public 
conspiracy, or a conspiracy of such num- 
bers as to make secrecy impossible, or, in 
short,a conspiracy of the majority against 
the minority, has hitherto been con- 
sidered a contradiction in terms. But 
the silver-men have introduced the 
practice of treating everybody who differs 
from them as a ‘‘ conspirator,” even if the 
term should thus be made to cover the 
whole human race except the few thou- 
sands in this country and Europe who are 
afflicted with the bimetallic or silver de- 
lusion. Ali the more highly civilized na- 
tions of the earth, including the demo- 
cratic ones, such as England, France, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, and the more monarchical, such 
as Germany and Austria, have for nearly 
twenty years been slowly discarding silver 
as a standard of value, owing to the great 
increase inits production; the chief use of 
money being, in their estimation, the sup- 
ply of a measure of value for commodities 
and contracts. This has been done with the 
utmost publicity, after much discussion, by 
men who have devoted their lives to the 
study of financial questions, and with abso- 
lute calm, 

Furious monometallists are, we think, 
as little known in the leading European 
countries as passionate or hysterical bank- 
ers or dry-goods men are here. Questions 
of currency are discussed there as busi- 
ness simply,and signs of enthusiasm about 
a metal would injure the credit of 
a business man. Consequently there has 


been no more popular excitement over the 
question of the standard of value in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany than over the 








standard of time. The question is left to 
experts, with the general understand- 
ing that Government is not to supply peo- 
ple with money, but with a legal-tender 
as nearly stable as a measure of value 
as the nature of the materials within our 
reach for such purposes will permit. No 
European monometailist has appeared to 
announce that gold is a perfectly stable 
standard which never has risen or fallen, 
and never will rise or fall in relation to 
other commodities, or to pretend that he 
knows of anything of the kind ‘“‘on God’s 
footstool,” as Jerry Simpson would say. 
The provision of a perfect measure of 
value, which will under no circumstances 
expand or contract, is, like the squaring 
of the circle and the discovery of perpetual 
motion, left to charlatans and visionaries. 
What rational business men do is to search 
for the nearest approach to such astandard 
which the constitution of the globe and 
the nature of the human mind will permit; 
but they carry on the search without 
emotion of any description, just as if they 
were working at a mathematical problem. 

Under these circumstances, the theory 
that the scientists and business men 
of the Old World who are engaged in 
the search for the standard, and have 
discarded silver after full examination, 
and the two or three hundred millions 
of people who know what they are about 
and approve of their labors, are engaged 
in a ‘‘conspiracy” against Jones, and 
Bland, and Peffer, and Simpson, and War. 
ner, and the like, and the numerous voters 
in the Southern and Western States who 
would like more money, helps more and 
more to bring us into disrepute as an honest 
business people. The irrationality of our 
talk, in fact, does us nearly as much dam- 
age as the confusion of our currency. 
When 200,000,000 are accused of conspir- 
ing to cheat 1,000 through hatred of a 
white metal, far from wishing to trade 
with them, they want to lock them up 
and send fora doctor. When a United 
States Senator says— 

‘“‘The suspension of silver coinage in India 
shows, in the first place, that the millionaires 
and money sharks of the Old World are in co- 
partnership with the money-lenders and mo- 
nopolists of Wall Street, and that there is a 
combined effort on the part of the wealthy 
and influential elements of the Old and New 
World to grind the poor classes down to the 
lowest notch.” 
no sane person likes to argue with him, 
or lend him money, or invite him to his 
house, or consult him about anything 
whatever. It is true that it is Peffer of 
Kansas who talks in this way, and we 
know Peffer, but foreign investors do not. 
They think he fairly represents the Ameri- 
can Senate, and they resolve to get their 
capital away from under him and his 
kind. 

The term ‘‘silver lunacy,” has been 
treated as a term of vituperation, but it is 
nothing of the kind. It is strictly descrip- 
tive. It denotes a wave of popular halluci- 
nation, such as in past ages usually arose 
in the field of religion and dealt with 
the supernatural, or expended itself on 











the infidels or the witches or the Jews. 
Had we alone had to deal with it, there 
is no knowing into what slough it 
would have plunged us before passing 
away. Happily, some power over the ob- 
ject of the superstition remained in the 
hands of the sane portion of mankind in 
other countries. The Latin Union, Eng- 
land, and now India had the fortunes 
of the idol more or less in their hands,and 
have, mercifully for us, used their power 
to rip him open and exhibit his fraudulent 
insides to his dupes. 








CIVIC DUTY. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE, in an article on the 
‘Teaching of Civic Duty” in the July 
Forum, points out with characteristic 
clearness and accuracy some of the chief 
reasons why popular government in this 
country and elsewhere is so often mis- 
government. He divides patriotism into 
two kinds, one which concerns itself with 
services and sacrifices to protect one’s fa- 
therland against external enemies,and the 
other with devotion to all that can subserve 
its inner welfare. The latter, or ‘‘home side 
of patriotism, this sober and quiet sense 
of what a man owes to the community 
into which he is born, and which he helps 
to govern,” has been found, Mr. Bryce 
truly says, specially hard to maintain in 
modern times and in large countries. 
In regard to our large cities, and espe- 
cially the city of New York, notbing 
is more notable than the almost total 
lack of this home patriotism. Our citi- 
zens are capable of working themselves in- 
to a fury of Jingo patriotism over some 
trifling international incident, like that of a 
row among drunken sailors in the streets 
of Valparaiso, or like the unthinking hul- 
laballoo over a proposal to annex Hawaii, 
but they bear with complete indifference 
the constant scandal of an ignorant and 
corrupt municipal administration which 
brings disgrace upon the name of popular 
government the world over. 

So, too, in regard to State and national 
affairs. The low estate to which our legis- 
lative bodies have sunk is spoken of al- 
most universally with contempt and ridi- 
cule, but seldom with any sign of con- 
sciousness that their condition is a reflec- 
tion upon our capacity for self-govern- 
ment, which injures the good name 
of the nation more seriously than any 
international question that has arisen 
for many years, or is likely to arise for 
many more, is capable of doing. All this 
is due to the absence of the ‘‘ home side 
of patriotism,” among our people, the 
lack of that habit of civic duty which Mr. 
Bryce defines as the willingness ‘‘ to take 
trouble, personal and even tedious trouble, 
for the well governing of every public 
community one belongs to, be it a town- 
ship or parish, a ward or a. city, or 
the nation as-a whole.” The chief rea- 
son for this lack is that nearly everybody 
is so much absorbed in the pursuit of 
wealth that he is not willing to give any 
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time or thought to public affairs. It 
makes little impression upon the mer- 
chants and professional men of this city 
to call their attention to the ignorance, 
extravagince, and corruption of the 
government under which they are living; 
they admit the facts, but decline to make 
any personal effort towards removing or 
even lessening the evils. ‘‘ We have no 
time for politics,” they say. ‘‘Things are 
disgracefully bad, undoubtedly, but they 
have always been so, and you can’t make 
them any better by calling attention to 
them.” As for a sense of patriotic obli- 
gation as American citizens to make the 
city government intelligent, economical, 
and thus beneficial to the whole people, 
the citizens who feel that deeply enough 
to have their conduct intluenced by it are 
hard to find. 

One excuse heard very often is that, 
with our large ignorant foreign popula 
tion, nothing better is possible. The 
answer to that is that there is not a large 
city in the United States in which the 
native-born element, representing its intel 
ligence and property, is not in a majority 
if it be united. The trouble is that this 
element, by dividing into two nearly equal 
portions under party names which have 
no meaning in local affairs, completely 
nullify their own power. This is brought 
about again by the lack of that habit 
of civic duty which Mr. Bryce defines 
as striving to know what is_ best 
for one’s country or community as 
a whole, placing that above party feel 
ing, or class feeling; or any other sec- 
tional passion or motive. The real foe 
of good government is not ignorance, 
but the indolence and partisan blindness 
of the intelligence of the community. 
Every man who has given the subject 
close observation is forced to that conclu- 
sion very early in his investigations. Mr. 
Bryce’s words on this point are well worth 
quoting: 

“Tt is common to talk of ignorance as the 
chief peril of democracies. That it is a peril no 
one denies, and we are all, I hope, agreed that it 
has become more than ever the duty of the State 
to insist not only on a more penetrating and 
stimulative instruction, but upon the inclusion 
of the elements of constitutional knowledge 
among the subjects to be taught in the higher 
standards of our schools. Democracy has, 
however, another foe not less pernicious. This 
is indolence. Indifference to public affairs 
shows itself not merely in a neglect to study 
them, and fit one’s self to give a judicious vote, 
but in the apathy which does not care to give 
a vote when the time arrives. It is a serious 
evil already in some countries—serious in 
London, very serious in Italy: serious enough 
in the United States (not, indeed, at Presiden- 
tial, but at city and other local elections) for 
some reformer to have proposed to punish 
with a fine the citizen who neglects to vote, 
as in some old Greek city the law proclaimed 
penalties against the citizen who in a sedition 
stood aloof, taking neither one side nor the 
other. For, unhappily, it is the respectable, 
well-meaning, easy-going citizen, as well as the 
merely ignorant citizen, who is apt to be list- 
less. Those who have their — ends to 
serve, their axes to grind and 
not indolent. Private interest spurs them on, 


and if the so-called ‘good citizen,” who has no 
desire or aim except that good government 
which benefits him no more than every one 
else, does not bestir himself, the public funds 
may become the —— and the public inte- 

unscrupulous adventurers.” | 


rests the sport, o 





ogs to roll, are | 


In this and many other American cities, 
this stage was reached years ago. The 
result is that in most of them popular 
government exists only in name, and 
that a class of politicians have been 
bred who have made the business of 


plundering cities a profession in which’ 


not only are great fortunes accumu- 
lated swiftly, but their accumulation, even 
when visible to the public which is robbed 
to supply them, excites no especial atten- 
tion. It is surely time that a comprehen 
sive plan for the propagation of correct 
ideas in home patriotism or civic duty 
yas started in every city in the land. 


THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


CHANCELLOR CAPRIVI, since he took office 
in 1890, has been confronted with the same 
parliamentary problems which Bismarck 
had to face between 1881 and 1887. The 
Government has had to be carried on with 
out a governmental majority, and Caprivi, 
like Bismarck, has attempted to do this by 
a series of bargains with one or another 
group of the heterogeneous Opposition. 

In 1887 Bismarck obtained a good ma- 
jority, but in 1890 he lost it again, and at 
once opened new negotiations with the 
Ultramontanes. While these were in pro 
gress the young Emperor discharged him 
and put Caprivi in his place. It was in 
every respect a change of persons without 
change of policy: in internal as in exter- 
nal affairs Caprivi followed almost slav 
ishly in Bismarck’s footsteps, but with less 
clearness of aim and much less consist 
ency. He took up the negotiations with 
the Ultramontanes, and succeeded for a 
time in purchasing their support. Bis 
marck had so wisely husbanded his con 
cessions to that party that something 
was still left to compromise on—just 
enough to carry Caprivi through two of 
the following three years. Then it became 
necessary to offer the Clericals something 
positive, and the Government introduced 
in the Prussian Diet a primary-education 
bill, which practically substituted confes- 
sional for secular schools. This bill might 
perhaps have been carried, against the 
opposition of all shades of Liberals, by 
Conservative, Clerical, and Polish votes, 
but the outcry throughout the kingdom 
so alarmed the Emperor and his Chan 
cellor that the bill was withdrawn. The 
Ultramontanes turned promptly against 
the Government, and in the decisive votes 





} jority 


rest. The German Liberal party welcomed 
this change of policy ; but its radical wing, 
under the leadership of Eugene Richter, 
refused, in accordance with its unbroken 
tradition, to render any aid to the Govern- 
ment in return. Only a few of the more 
recent recruits—those who had seceded 
from the National Liberal party on the 
tariff issue—emancipated themselves from 
Richter’s domination and voted for the 
Army Bill) The net gain which Caprivi 
derived from his commercial treaties was 
therefore slight. On the other hand, those 
treaties offended a large section of the 
Conservatives, and made them lukewarm 
in their allegiance to the Government. 
After the defeat of the Army Bill, Ca 
privi, still following in Bismarck’s track, 
attempted to secure a more docile Reichs 
tag by a dissolution and an appeal to the 
But, as the old 
adage has it, when two persons do the 
same thing it is not the same thing. Bis 
marck was backed in ISS7 by the old Em 
peror and Moltke and his own triumphant 
past. Germany's allies were held well 
in hand, and the of 
diplomacy were skilfully pulled to play 
upon the fears of the German electors 


patriotism of the Empire. 


wires European 


Caprivi's position in the electoral campaign 
which has just closed was in every respect 
weaker. 
conjure with; military opiniot 


William IL’s name is not one to 
is under 
stood to be divided on the expediency of 
many ef the proposed changes in the army ; 
the utterances of Germany's alites have 
been maliciously optimistic as regards the 
chance of a prolonged European peace, 
and Caprivis own brief career has con 
vineed every one of his honesty and good 
intentions, but no one of his ability. Un 
der the circumstances it is rather surpris 
ing that the elections have resulted so fa 
vorably for him. Aided by a split in the 
Clerical party, and in the secondary ballots 
by the consternation felt at the Social 
Democratic the Government ap- 
pears to have secured a slight majority, 
not necessarily for the proposed law, 
but for of the army. 
But this majority is a very composite one, 
with little suggestion of stability. The 
Conservatives and National Liberals have 
made gains, but have not obtained a ma 
of the and the next Army 


gains, 


some increase 


seats ; 


| Bill will be carried by the aid of free trade 


on the late Army Billthe party was almost | 
| how a stable majority is to be constructed. 


solidly arrayed in opposition. 


Caprivi had indeed other strings to his | 
| ers who left the National Liberal party in 


bow, but they were weak ones. Slight 
concessions were made to the Poles in ad 
ministrative and church matters, and were 
gratefully received; but the Poles had only 
sixteen votes. More important was the 
attempted conciliation of the free-trade 
Liberals. In 1891 and 1892 commercial 
treaties were negotiated with a number of 
Germany's neighbors, which reduced the 
tariff on grain, and thus largely nullified 
the prot ction given to the agrarian inte- 








Liberals, dissentient Clericals, Anti-Se- 
mites, and Poles. This is not a majority 
on which the Government can count for 


other purposes, and it is not easy to see 
It is not impossible that the free-trad- 


1879, and who have now abandoned the 
German Liberals, may again swing back 
into the National Liberal party. Buteven 
then the Conservatives and Moderate Libe- 
rals would not be in the majority; nor 
could they, under existing conditions, act 
in harmony. The tariff question, which 
Caprivi’s commercial treaties have brought 
to the front again, makes this impossible; 
for even if Caprivi were willing to go fur- 
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ther in breaking down the protective sys- 
tem, he could not carry the Conservatives 
with him. As long as Bismarck was at the 
helm, the Conservatives were an absolute- 
ly reliable governmental party. They fol- 
lowed him through vears of liberal and 
anti-clerical legislation; they gave their 
votes for the destruction of feudal juris- 
dictions and for the free migration of the 
laboring classes, for the complete emanci- 
pation of the Jews, and for civil mar- 
riage. They followed him with the same 
dismay with which the English To- 
ries often followed Disraeli, but they 
followed quand méme because he was 
their leader as well as the chosen repre- 
sentative of the Crown. But the Conser- 
vatives feel no such allegiance to Caprivi. 
They do not see now why they should 
not compel the Government to follow 
them. They have been educated, during 
the past few years, to the do ut des view 
of politics. They are not likely to sup- 
port the Government unless it becomes 
again frankly and thoroughly protection- 
ist—and that will alienate a section of the 
Moderate Liberals. 

It seems certain, therefore, that Caprivi, 
or any other Chancellor whom the Empe- 
ror may put in his place, will be forced to 
make terms with the Ultramontanes, and 
that during the next few years German 
parliamentary politics will be dominated 
by a Conservative-Clerical alliance. This 
outlook is a discouraging one. It means 
the continued supremacy of protection- 
ism, and it may well mean reactionary 
legislation in many directions. The anti- 
Semitic wing of the Conservative party 
will demand laws against usury and stock- 
exchange gambling, which the Clericals 
will gladly support, and, as against the 
secular schools, orthodox Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics will readily join hands 
again. 

Against such a coalition the Liberals, 
Radicals, and Social Democrats will be 
found united in opposition, but in this op- 
position there will be negative harmony 
only. It is not the sort of opposition 
which, even in a strictly parliamentary 
monarchy, could conceivably become a 
governmental party. As the lines are now 
drawn in the Reichstag, the increase of the 
Social Democratic vote is unimportant. It 
means simply the shifting of votes from 
one opposition party to another. Richter 
and his friends, who have lost more than 
the Social Democrats have gained, have 
always been as intransigeant as Lieb- 
knecht and his associates. The chief differ- 
ence between the two parties is this: that 
the Social Democrats have a positive pro- 
gramme, while the Richter Radicals have 
never been anything but a party of pure 
negation. 


JOHN DICKINSON AND THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA CONSTITUTION OF 1776. 


BROOKLYN, July 1, 1893. 


Ir has been the fashion of our historical 
writers, first introduced by Bancroft, to treat 
the conduct of John’ Dickinson in relation to 





the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 as that 
of an “irreconcilable.” If their judgment be 
accepted, he continued to worship the old royal 
charter long after it had been replaced by a 
republican and democratic Constitution; re- 
fused the oath of allegiance, resigned his com- 
mission, and withdrew from the State, rather 
than give free institutions even tacit support. 
In proof of this view, little evidence has been 
given; to that which has been available I can 
now add what I trust will cause a stay of judg- 
ment, if not a reversal of it. 

The Constitution of 1776 was prepared under 
conditions and circumstances which made op- 
position to it almost certain. In 1776, the con- 
trolling party of the Assembly was a coalition 
formed of the Quaker-German-commercial] in- 
terests, led by John Dickinson. In the face of 
this conservative majority, the Opposition or 
‘“*popular” minority were unable successfully 
to fight, and they therefore withdrew or se- 
ceded, leaving the Assembly without a quorum, 
and thus not able to act. Then, trumpeting 
forth that the legal authority would not take 
the steps necessary for the support of the Con- 
tinental Congress and the war, they gathered 
with others in what they called a ‘provincial 
conference,” and not merely passed several 
laws, but issued a call for a convention to 
frame a Constitution. Without q quorum to 
vote measures, without an executive (for the 
King’s Governor had withdrawn), and with 
the ‘‘Associators” or militia (who were natural- 
ly almost wholly enlisted from the ‘‘ popular” 
party) refusing to obey their orders, the As- 
sembly was powerless to prevent this Conven- 
tion from assembling. And though the majo- 
rity of the people (if we take the recent vote of 
the whole province for Assemblymen as evi- 
dencing the public opinion) refused to vote for 
delegates, the Convention met, framed a Consti- 
tution, and, without giving either Assembly or 
people a chance to consider the plan, declared 
it established, required an oath of allegiance to 
it, and ordered a new Assembly elected under 
it. | 

On this the conservatives split into two 
camps. A large section refused either to stand 
for or to vote at this election, while the remain- 
der, under Dickinson, though refusing to ac- 
knowledge the legality of this Government, 
held that the collapse of the legal Assembly 
left them no alternative but resigning all share 
in the Government, or endeavoring to gain 
possession of the new Assembly. They accord- 
ingly offered themselves as candidates, and, in 
spite of this split, secured seats enough to make 
them a formidable minority, and emboldened 
Dickinson to formulate a demand for a new 
Convention. Refused this, the minority played 
the same tactics before employed by the popu- 
lar party, of withdrawing from the Assembly ; 
and only the stress of war and the pressure of 
the Continental Congress induced enough of 
the conservatives to attend to give it a quorum 
and enable it to act. Dickinson himself re- 
signed and withdrew from the State, though 
more from other motives than on account of his 
disapproval of these proceedings. 

This outline of events hardly proves him an 
“irreconcilable,” and some recently discovered 
evidence goes to show that Dickinson was quite 
ready, not merely to aid in forming a new Con- 
stitution, but even to accept that of the Con- 
vention, if it was amended so as to be equally 
fair to all parties in the State. For many years 
there has been in the possession of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia a rare broadside, en- 
titled ‘An Essay of a Declaration of Rights,’ 
of which ninety-six copies were secretly print- 
ed for the use of members of the Convention of 


1776. In examining this recently, I found that 
it had MS. notes and corrections which special 
familiarity with Dickinson’s handwriting ena- 
bled me at once to fix upon him as the annotat- 
er. How he obtained this secret draft of the 
Convention, it is difficult to say; but it gives 
us some important light on his objections, not 
to the illegality of the drafting body, but to 
the draft itself, and serves as an index finger to 
mark certain points of friction between the 


two parties. 


Thus, in the second clause, the 


following change is made : 


ESSAY. 
Nor can any Man be 
justly deprived or abridg- 
ed of any Civil Right as a 
Citizen on account of his 
peculiar Mode of Reli- 


gious Worship. 


More curious still, in 





DICKINSON’S MS. 

Nor can any Man who 
acknowledges the Being 
of a God, be justly de- 
prived or abridged of any 
Civil Right as a Citizen 
on account of his reli- 
gious sentiments or Mode 
of religious Worship. 


the light of his recent 


experience with majorities and minorities, is 
his change in the fifth clause: 


ESSAY. 


That Government is or 
ought to be instituted for 


DICKINSON’S MS. 
That Government is or 


|; ought to be instituted for 


the common Benefit, Pro- | the common Benefit, Pro- 
tection and Security of tection and Security of 


the People, 
Community, and that a 
Majority of the Commu- 
nity hath an indubitable, 
unalienable, and _ inde- 
feasible Right to reform, 
alter or abolish it in such 
a Manner as shall be by 
that Majority judged 
most conducive to the 
Public Weal. 


Nation or | the 





People, Nation or 
Community, and that the 
Community hath an in- 
dubitable, unalienable 
and indefeasible Right to 
reform, alter or abolish, 
Government in such a 
Manner as shall be by 
that Community judged 
most conducive to the 
Public Weal. 


There are several other amendments not so 
obvious in their import, besides many merely 


verbal changes. 


One more is of interest, how- 


ever, as apparently intended to make the clause 
slightly more favorable to the Penn propri- 


etors: 
ESSAY. 

That all Men have a na- 
tural inherent Right of 
Emigration from one 
State to any other that 
will receive them, or for 
the Forming a new State 
in vacant or purchased 
Countries, whenever they 
find that thereby they 
may promote their own 
Happiness. 


DICKINSON'S MS. 

That all Men have a na- 
tural inherent Right to 
Emigrate from one State 
to any other that will re- 
ceive them, or to Form 
a new State in vacant 
Countries or such Coun- 
tries as they can purchase 
whenever they find that 
thereby they may pro- 
mote their own Happi- 











ness, 

What makes the changes of real importance, 
however, is the fact that all these amend- 
ments were accepted by the Convention, and 
embodied in the Declaration of Rights as 
finally adopted, indicating that, directly or in- 
directly, Dickinson had a shaping hand in the 
work of the Convention.* 

From this preliminary paper, it is interesting 
to turn to a copy of the Constitution as adopt- 
ed, which is crowded with Dickinson's notes, to 
see how far the acceptance of his amendments 
had removed his dislike of the compact. After 
Clause IIT. he inserts: 

“That all persons professing the Christian 
Religion [illegible] honestly scrupulous of tak- 
ing an oath, ought not to be obliged by any 
Law to take an oath in order te be admitted 
into any offices, or to be examined as a witness 
in any cause or in any Court.” 

All who have studied the partisan and shame- 
ful abuse of test-laws in Pennsylvania will ap- 





*Lest it should be concluded that Dickinson merely 
noted on this copy the changes made by the Conven- 
tion in the draft, it shou:d be stated that a number of 
the alterations on bis copy were not made in the final 
instrument. 
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preciate the effect this clause would have had | fatal influence of hasty, 


in defeating the ** popular” 
adopted. That Dickinson was hardly prepared, 
however, to do without oaths is indicated by a 
further clause : 


party had it been 


“That no other Oath, Affirmation, Test, o1 
Qualification ought to Fk» required on or in or 
der to admission into any Office of Trust or 
wrofit, than an Oath of Allegiance to this 
State. an oath of Office, and a Declaration ot 
a Belief in the Christian Religion exclusive of 
the articles disputed between the several sects 
thereof.” 


An important 
which he substitutes for the fourth: 


even more clause was one 


CONSTITUTION AS ADOPTED 
That all 
originally inherent in and 


DICKINSON’S CHANGE 


That all 
originally inherent in the 


power being power being 


consequently derived 
from 
fore all officers of 
ernment, whether legisla- 


people, therefore all of 
ot 
whether legislative, exec 
utive or judicial are their 


the people, there- | ficers Government, 


CGov- 


tive or executive, are | trustees and servants, 
their trustees and ser- | and at all times account 
vants, and atall times ac- | able to them: and when 
countable. | ever the ends of Govern 


ment are perverted and 
manifestly endangered 
by any magistrate or a 
treacherous combination 
| of whenever 
a shall be 
found inadequate to the 
purposes for which it was 
framed, the People have 
a Right and ought t 
blish a new form or re 
| form the old Government 


several, or 


Government 


oesta 





jin such manner as shall 

| by the be 

} judged most conducive to 
the public Weal 


Community 


That this hardly indicates a fixed determina- 
tion to cling to the old charter is obvious 


| 





Still further proofs exist, besides these two | 


documents, to prove that Dickinson was will 
ing to see a new Constitution for Pennsylvania 
framed. On July 18, or but three days after 
the Convention met, and long before it had be- 
gun constitution-making, a pamphlet entitled 
‘An Essay of a Frame of 
Pennsylvania’ was published in Philadelphia 
It does not purport to be a complete instru 


Government for 


ment, but it outlines a new Constitution, and 
was clearly intended as a working basis for the 
Convention. Yet this pamphlet was written 
by John Dickinson, who *‘ deserted his State in 
the hour of its most deadly peril rather than 
surrender an antiquated and 
charter.” 

One more piece of evidence on his position 
exists in an almost unknown broadside, being 
“instructions” for the Representatives of Phi 
ladelphia, drafted by Dickinson, and adopted 
by a mass-meeting held just before the new 
Assembly met. 
Pennsylvania politics, until recalled to assume 
the Governorship, five years later, it probably 
represents his final opinion: 


undemocratic 


As it was almost his last act in 


‘*We require of you, therefore, to propose to 
the Assembly, as soon as it is convened, to mak« 
such alterations and amendment in the consti 
tution formed by the late Convention as are 
necessary to render it a safe, rational and con 
sistent frame of covernment, and we requi 
your particular attention to the following in 
structions relative to that important business 

‘You are to be careful to adopt such parts 
of the constitution formed by the late Con 
vention as secure to the people aunual elec 
tions, suitable division al fti 


} 
re 


rotation of office 
liberty of conscience, freedom of the press, and 
trial by juries. 

‘““You are to use your endeavours to divide 


the supreme legislative power in such a man 
ner as shall produce wise, just, and well digest 
ed counsels, and thus secure the State from the 


i i 


he Nation. 


incorrect, passionate 
and prejudiced determinations.” 
PauL LEICESTER FoRD 
CARDUCCL AND HIS CRITICS 
BOLOGNA, June 16, IS 


DURING the last fifteen vears, no Italian writ 
ublic, the 


as has and 


er has occupied the attention of the p 
pen of friendly and of hostile critic 


still does Giosur and even as I write 


Carducci ; 
the sen 


he is engaged in a pitched battle with 


timental opponents of war, who, alas! cry, 
Peace, peace | where there is no peace Fou 
separate poems were the fruits of the poet's 
hardly earned vacation in the Alps last sum 
mer—*‘* La Bicoeca,” ‘* Piedmont,” ** Cadore 


last poem, 


As a motto for thi 
he took a sentence from the works of Carl 


*La Guerra.’ 


oCat 


taneo in which the natural history of war (not 


its apology) is given, and later quoted a letter 








of Alberto Mario, whose political writings Cat 
ducci is now editing witha preface, in which 
he willsum up and probably criticise the do 
trines of the Federal Republicans. These quo 
tations irritated the nerves of the peace-at-any 
price school, and Napoleon Colajani (who, by 
the way, would be the first to shoulder his mus 
ket and climb to the summit of Castrogiovann 
if the French from Biserta should invade the 
island sacred to the Vespers) attacked the pos 
with all the fierceness of the modern champions 
of peace. Fair play so far; but when he calls 
Carducci the ** Poeta Cesarea.” this striking be 
low the belt is unworthy of the Sicilian patriot 
who has done and is doing so much for the 
puritication of Italy morally and politically 
I should not refer to this stupid accusation were 
it not repeated in Mr. Frank Sewall’s excellen 
essay, ** Giosué Carducei and the Hellenic Re 
action in Italy,” prefixed to his recent Amer 
can translation of the Poems 
* Without a formal coronation, Carducci 
cupies the position of poet-laureate of Italy 
savs Mr. Sewall. Quite other is ¢ i s 
sition He refused to comn ite Cialdis 
because that general ordered he frat ’ 
shot ” 
ynde Aspromonte é infar 
and, on being asked by the democrat Ettore F 
rari, Italv’s great sculptor, to write ar t 
dedication for the album presented to Queer 
Margaret for the silver w ng, answer 
“Why? When have I ever written t 
and remained working hard as everat Bolog 
throughout the senseless official jubilat s 
It is this independence that irritates the ** Puri 
tans” of all creeds and isses. The f " 
exhaustive study of the political poetry of 
Giosué Carducci by Prof. Domenico Zaniche 
brothe! shers is W S, sets 
their true light t ets opinions and aims 
Italian to tl lt glory is his 1 
Italian sl his s. Her from 1860 t 
IS7 ull his poems \ ti but 
sae es } stig ivan to unee 
monarchy i aug a repul I 
Crispi, his es n } ets 
t t Y 1 ‘ “a } \ j 
stol S 3! s Wors M 
I tes er For his 
ra t Lpos f Italia ‘ 
his dea Was SUSpx iby Mess Z 
[ gl ths s i a SLij™ 
ra b sa kN ~ W 
w v Y , 
From As] t Mentana, tl to tl 
est Stor i Demet re eli: Le 
> = ar i “ha & 
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reach In 





generais, quot lam ! t Sts i 
down” are anathbemat 1 imipartia by Ca 
duce When the serv municipality of | 
rence abolishes tl i ation 
roes wl fe at ¢ rtat amd che sf 
rites for tl il rsary ti 
Charles Albe t poet tlag Scan 
tire Phe sonnets Day I 
seem inspired by t (ilile 
‘ the s« i tut 
Su. rit , a " ‘ 
During Mentana we Ve Men ~ 
the misere vi fant M ‘ 
i Santa ¢ t ha truths uly t 
ven ti Spee t lr He | il 
the tobac berv, whet {t 1s ‘ 
i i ti \ t ! 1 We } ‘ Va 
Fi s bh t ial t 
bast t piiferers 1 It 
seauthin satire wl t ‘ ts 
ndet Na ms ¢ K 
Roul ~ t W 
ty Vul t t ‘ ~ 
wounds ‘ \ i t M 
poet vows ik s ves 
f the dead. But wins \ 
t 5 ry. t ‘ 
nearest Ron W 
oal Was a WwW ‘ 
}™ ‘ ‘sv 
ind alxtica wl 
~ Y f i ‘ I ; 
Porta Pia, w is ‘ 
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t st tw s tl . 
~ ~ at i t ~ 
. . t unknown t 
ros ( is W ss his s irs 
Ve = i ‘ i nem at 
+ ‘ + \ sa ‘ } ta | we | I 
versit ! ~ the King and (Juee 
" > cTat ait el i 1 he aul n 
Tie o etuai exil it Re | ninious 
ieat £ t son of fathers, Seppe 
Vi 
s Xposit : te is crusade 
‘ > tl I ! Vatican 
M Sewa Xeelled a ( ar is ritics 
t st S seived ft inderivin thought 
\ that permeates the utterances 
‘ " lv, that Christianity (or, as 
th habit of Christianity 
~ itahans has ever been antago 
s national! instinet, both re 
iN ana that the time has come to 
. k frankly, t act courageously—to say 
This surfa life is false: these gorgeous pro- 
essions and spectacles, these joyous festivals 
ind picturesque rites, this sacrificial and vicari- 
theory of worship,” are not religion, are not 
morality (way with these mummeries and 


baubles: down 





with these airless, sunless tem 
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ples, these charnel-houses. Disperse this army 
of priests and friars, monks and nuns, sound- 
ing to heaven the cruel oppressor’s praise, while 
God, and King, and Fatherland denying. Pro- 
testants, and American Puritans especially, will 
be less shocked at this treatment of Christian- 
ity so called ‘‘as a mere passing episode in the 
life of a nation,” when they retrace the phases 
of Catholicism in Italy, where the Bible is still 
an unknown book, still forbidden (by the way, 
after Dante, it is the best-thumbed volume in 
Carducci’s library). 

The problems that troubled Dante are not 
those of his worshipper; neither, it seems to us, 
does any question of other worlds or immor- 
tality of the mortal individual torment him. 
Every now and then there comes a poetical al- 
lusion to a question or wonderment anent the 
“* After.” 

“Superstito ai fati ¢ Amor” 


—Love outlives the fates—he exclaims, bid- 
ding the gods, ‘“‘when justice and liberty 
shall possess the earth, to bring the glad tid- 
ings to his grave,” when, in virtue of that 
love surviving death, he shall ‘‘hear their 
voices, and the ashes of the vate who on earth 
believed in and foretold the triumph of right 
and goodness will exult.” Again, in ‘ Innanzi,” 
which should be read with the poem in which 
Carducci tells of his one only dead boy ‘‘ Dante”; 
of his brother taken young; of his mother, 
idolized in life, never absent from his heart in 
death—of them ‘that thought, shipwrecked, 
again draws breath, and cries to heaven: O 
night, O winter, say, what are the dead doing 
down there in their graves?” It is the love lost, 
not the fear, that troubles him, and soon he 
says, in snow-deep winter: ‘ Birds that home- 
less wander, peck at the darkened window, 
souls of the lost ones returning, they watch me 
and call me to them. Shortly, O dear ones, 
shortly! (Heart, tame thy restless rebelling!) 
Down to your silence, down to your peaceful 
shades, will I come.” 

Catholicism is dead, though its skeleton is 
kept above ground, as in the hideous stinking 
cemetery of the Capuchins in Palermo. ‘The 
rebellion that moved from the cloister,” led by 
Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, ‘shattered the 
fetters that bound human thought,” but the 
new religious faith has not. yet dawned. This 
it is that creates ‘‘the aching void,” tempers 
the enjoyment of sunshine, beauty, sensuous 
delights. The sun may “never set for the gods 
of Greece”; they may “still sleep in ancient 
woods, in flowers and mountain streams and 
the eternal seas,” but they do not answer the 
lofty hope that cries, ‘‘O when shall labor be 
happy, and faithful love secure from harm? 
When shall a mighty nation of freemen say in 
the face of the sun, ‘Shine no more on the idle 
ease and the selfish wars of tyrants, but on the 
pious justice of labor ?’’” The poems entitled 
“Carnival,” most exquisitely rendered by Mr. 
Sewall, show how deeply this problem affects 
the poet. But in Carducci’s prose and poetry 
nota shadow of sentimentalism, not a morbid 
line is found. His remedy lies in work and in 
research after truth. This is the age of de- 
struction, of clearing away all the rubbish, 
dust, and débris of long centuries of supersti- 
tion, ignorance, violence, and fraud. 

“Or distruggiam. Dei Secoll 
Lo strato ¢ sul pensiero: 
oes ° — on Rpt m 
ei profundi ¢ il vero, 
In his translation Mr. Sewall is not as happy 
as usual: 
“ Now we destroy. Of the ages 
The highway is built upon thinking: 


O few and strong/ to the work ! 
For truth’s at the bottom,” 








The fundamental idea is: Let us destroy. 
The stratum (refuse) of ages weighs upon or 
has overcrusted thought: few but strong, to the 
task (of removing the ruins)! For truth lies be- 
neath in the deepest depths (profundi). 

I make no attempt to versify. Translation 
is an art that Americans possess in a most en- 
viable degree; and if Mr. Sewall follow up his 
little book with other translations of poetry 
and prose, he will do good service to America, 
and to Italy also, in making known her “ great- 
est” (sommo). If only another ‘‘few” worked 
as does Carducci, the excavations would go on 
speedily. Never does he miss a lesson at the 
University save when at Rome on educational 
business or to record his vote in the Senate. 
While his past works, which will fill twenty 
volumes, are going through the press, he is pre- 
paring new ones—just now a collection of 
‘Rime Antiche Italiane ’—songs of all provinces 
before Dante’s time, beginning with Pier delle 
Vigne and the Emperor Frederick. Hard as he 
works, he certainly is not ‘ashamed of human 
delights and human comforts, and refuses none 
of the paths that lead to these.” First of all he 
has a delightful home, for wife ‘‘a perfect 
woman nobly planned”; then he adores his 
grandchildren. Bice (see Mr. Sewall’s transla- 
tion of ‘‘My Daughter’s Marriage,” xxxi.) was 

™ “born when over my fo roof did pass u 

ope like a homeless, wandering nightingale. 
Elvira (the grandmother’s name) and Gio- 
sue, the eldest, are both studious, and when 
time passes without a sight of them Carducci 
will dash off to Leghorn and ‘bring them 
home”; but the studies go on, and Elvira has 
to give daily account of her progress in Latin, 
which does not prevent her being one of the 
healthiest and jolliest of young mortals. Then 
in the holiday, when lectures, Senate, printers’ 
devils are left behind, the poet rushes to the 
Alps, and there revels in nature, setting him- 
self no special task, working or not as the spirit 
moves him—and it never fails to move him. 
Will Mr. Sewall not translate last autumn’s in- 
spiration on ‘‘Cadore”? Not to Titian does 
Cadore owe her greatest glory, but to her 
braves who defied the German Army during 
the league of Cambray, thus saving Venice; 
and again to Pietro Calvi, who, in 1848, led the 
forlorn hope, lived conspiring and leading ex- 
peditions against the Austrians, till, the com- 
panion of Orsini in the dungeons of Mantua, 
he was shot to death at Belfiore, a republican 
hero and martyr. 

This year, if the muse does not suggest some 
aerial flight, a soberer theme is to be ‘‘ thought 
out” during the autumn holiday. Carducci is 
set on writing the history of the Italian Re- 
naissance between 1789 and 1870—Italy’s politi- 
eal, artistic, literary reawakening—to show 
how Italian thought has evolved and formed 
itself. This will be a most valuable contyibu- 
tion to the story of modern Italy, for, saving 
Foscolo’s lectures on literature and the scat- 
tered monographs on revolutionary attempts, 
we have no key to the inner life which trans- 
formed the seven provinces of struggling slaves 
into the one independent and united Nation. 

J. W.M. 








Correspondence. 
CONSULAR INVOICES. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me to offer a few considerations 
in confirmation of your recent article entitled 
‘**Our Consular System,” touching that portion 





of our tariff regulations which requires that 
every importation of foreign goods beyond a 
nominal value must be accompanied by an in- 
voice bearing the certificate of the consular 
officer nearest to the place where the goods were 
purchased. As you correctly observe, the con- 
sular certificate is useless, because to be of 
value it would need to be the consul’s certifica- 
tion that the goods shipped were identical with 
those billed, and this he could determine only 
after an examination of the goods. Such an 
examination is impracticable for many reasons. 
Sometimes, indeed, the goods are bought in 
places where no consular agent is resident, and 
then the only feasible way is to send the invoices 
by post to the nearest consul, to be returned 
after the consular seal has been attached. But 
even if a consul should examine the goods at 
the time of sale and before they were packed, 
it would still be of little or no benefit, for he 
could not control the handling of them from 
that time until they were shipped, during which 
interval his certificate might be rendered in- 
valid; and this seems to be understood at our 
custom-houses, for the American importer is 
himself required to take oath to the correctness 
of the invoices presented by him, and not un- 
reasonably, because what is really desired is a 
bona-fide invoice for the goods actually deliver- 
ed to the custom-house. But this would seem 
to render the previous consular certification a 
work of supererogation. 

You did not exaggerate the trouble and vex- 
ation caused the foreign dealer by this regula- 
tion. The several copies required of the in- 
voice must be made out upon special blanks 
furnished at the consulate, and they must 
therefore be sent for from time to time, and 
not too infrequently, because the forms are 
liable to be changed, and if an old one has 
been used, the three or four copies must be 
made over again. Information must also be 
secured as to the charges for packing and ship- 
ping, insurance, etc., before the invoice can be 
completed, and the forwarders must be com- 
municated with in order to learn the name of 
the ship by which the proposed shipment is to 
be made, and the date of her sailing. This 
last requirement is often the cause of much 
embarrassment in the case of large shipments, 
because foreign dealers, with the very limited 
space at their command, as compared with 
American merchants, are necessarily anxious 
to get the goods out of the way, and their de- 
tention even for the time required to commu- 
nicate with the shipping agents in Liverpool, 
for example, has sometimes been found so in- 
convenient as to result in the adoption of the 
expedient of sending the cases to a storage 
warehouse until the necessary information 
could be obtained, thus involving both trouble 
and expense. Finally, the foreign merchant 
must make a personal visit, or send a properly 
qualified clerk, to the consular office to swear 
to the invoice, and thus lose several hours, 
probably, of valuable time. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that complaint is gene- 
ral and persistent among business men abroad 
at these burdensome regulations. 

In estimating the average cost of each set 
of invoices at %5, you were probably much 
below the actual expenditure. The direct 
consular fees of 10s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. amount 
to about $3.25 for each separate invoice; 
and when it is remembered that the nume- 
rous distinctions of our tariff law of neces- 
sity require these invoices to be made out 
with unusual and excessive detail, and take 
into account the cost involved because of the 
reasons set forth above, it is probable that the 
total for last year’s invoices would be nearer 
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five million than two million dollars as stated. 
That the American purchaser must ultimately 
pay all of this tax I think incontrovertible. 
Why should the foreigner pay it any more than 
he now pays the cost of packing or shipping, or 
any other expense involved in the removal of 
the goods which a customer has purchased ” 
He would be short-sighted if he did, and if he 
pretended to do so, he would certainly have 
every inducement to recoup himself. But I 
could point to one Eastern importer whose deal- 
ings abroad have occupied a period of more 
than a dozen years, and have extended beyond 
Great Britain to France and Germany, and, to 
some extent, to Belgium, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, and whose experience 
has been that in not a single case has the foreign 
merchant failed to charge upon the bill for the 
goods purchased the full amount of the consu- 
lar fees for the certified invoices. So unques- 
tioned has been this practice, not only in Eng- 
land but also on the Continent, that it may be 
considered sure proof that it is generally ad- 
hered to, and I believe it will be found, conse- 
quently, that the 345,007 consular invoices of the 
last fiscal year cost the United States importers 
a direct tax of about one and one-quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 

Reverting briefly to the question whether it 
is good policy to attempt to support our con- 
suls by this indirect tax laid upon a special 
class of citizens in the shape of fees, it may be 
contended that it has the objeetion of being a 
very unequal method of payment, for whereas 
the fees collected in some consular districts are 
very great in total amount, in other places 
they are barely sufficient to make up a respect- 
able salary. Moreover, the temptation is al- 
ways before our consuls to degrade their office 
and become mere collectors of fees. The fact, 
furthermore, that these fees for certifying to 
invoices are the personal perquisites of our con 
suls is well known abroad and unfavorably 
commented upon; and this, together with the 
tampering with the sacredness of an oath, 
which is manifestly involved in every certifi- 
cation by a consul to the correctness of an in- 
voice of whose integrity of contents he cannot 
by any possibility be assured, is serving to 
bring our consular offices into contempt. 

A. b. D. 


JUNE 20, 1893. 





ENGLISH COOPERATION IN THE PHIL- 
LIPS BROOKS HOUSE. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Str: The meeting held yesterday at West- 
minster Abbey ‘“‘to consider the advisability of 
an English contribution to the American Me- 
morial to the late Right Reverend Phillips 
Brooks, D.D.,” was called to order at five 
o'clock by the Dean of Westminster. The ex- 
cessive heat had made the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where it was to have been held, almost unin- 
habitable, so that the Dean and Archdeacon 
Farrar transferred it to the College Hall, a 
larger room near at hand, where the Lower 
House of Convocation meets. This was fortu 
nate in every respect, because the meeting was 
larger than could conveniently have bestowed 
itself in the Jerusalem Chamber. There were 
upwards of sixty in attendance. 

These, however, represented only a fraction 
of those who supported the movement, and the 
first feature in the proceedings was the read- 
ing of an exceedingly interesting collection of 
letters favoring the movement, and coming 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, and else- 
where. The Bishop of Ripon (Boyd-Carpen- 
ter) telegraphed at the last moment that he 
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was detained and could not reach London until 
six, and regretted that he could not ‘in per- 
son express the homage which he desired to 
pay to the memory of one so greatly gifted 
and so singlehearted.”. In much the same 
vein were couched letters from the Bishops of 
London (Temple), Winchester (Thorold), Ro 
chester (Davidson), the Dean of Winchester 
(Kitchin), and Lord Playfair, who was in 
charge of a bill in the House of Lords while 
the meeting was in progress. The Master of 
Trinity (Butler) desired *‘to pay honor to the 
really great name of Dr. Phillips Brooks.” 
The Bishop of Durham (Westcott) wrote that 
no one ever impressed him more by genial 
vigor and generosity of spirit: and Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Principal of Manstield College, Oxford, 
spoke of Bishop Brooks as ‘ta Bishop of the 
Church Catholic” 
his debtors,” and added: **However great he 
may have been as a preacher, he was still 


greater as a man, and his contribution in this | 


respect to our modern ideal of religion was at 


once his noblest exposition and his apologetic | 


for Christianity.” Others belonging Yo Dr. 


Fairbairn’s communion wrote in the same 


spirit from the Free Church College in Glas 
gow and the Glasgow Cathedral. These were 
Profs. A. B. Bruce and G. A. Smith and the 
Rev. G. S. Burns; the Rev. D. Macleod also 
wrote of his ‘“‘ great admiration for the noble 
American Bishop.” 

Recognition equally strong came from such 
laymen as Judge Thomas Hughes, the Earl of 
Meath, and J. M. Ludlow (a firm friend of 
Frederic Maurice), who was present at the 
meeting. Then such representative clergy- 
men of the English Church’as the Vicar of 
Kirkby Lonsdale (Llewellyn Davies) and the 
Rev. B. H. Alford of St. Luke's, Margaret 
Street, wrote very warmly, the latter saving 
‘*There could not be a more appropriate place 
for the holding of such a meeting. I shall 


never forget one in the adjacent Chapter 


House, when America, in the person of Mr 
Lowell, paid a tribute to the worth of Dean 
Stanley; now the admirers of the late Dean 
have the opportunity of doing the same by one 


of his best transatlantic friends.” There were | 


letters of similar purport from the Rev. Profs 
Ryle, Kirkpatrick, and Mayor of Cambridge, 
the last of whom said that he had often read 
Phillips Brooks’s sermons to the poor as well 
as to the cultivated, and he added: “They ap 
peal to the better feelings of all.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Creighton 
wrote with a very full knowledge of the spe- 
cial circumstances of Harvard University. and 
this gave a peculiar interest to his letter 
After regretting that he should be out of 
England at the time of the meeting, he 
said: 

* My slight knowledge of Boston gave me a 
very high opinion of the value of the work 
done by the late Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
my personal acquaintance with him filled me 
with respect for his character. My connection 
with Harvard College enables me to judge of 
the usefulness of the proposed memorial. and 1 
shall be very glad to be associated with so ex 
cellent a scheme. Please announce me as 
warmly sympathizing with it.” 

Those who were present at the Harvard 
250th anniversary in IS86 will not be surprised 
at these words, as they will remember the in 
sight into the history and usefulness of Har 
vard College shown by the Bishop of Peterbor 
ough, who represented John Harvard's Col 
lege of Emmanuel upon that occasion. <A sim 
ilarly sympathetic appreciation of Phillips 
Brooks and of Phillips Brooks House came 
from the Rev. Prof. Sanday, whose Bampton 


whose services ‘‘ made us all | 


Lectures have just closed so impressively at 


Oxford. Prof. Sanday wrote 


“Tt was a memorable day to me when | 
heard Dr. Brooks preach in St. Mary's one of 
the most striking sermons that | have heard 
there. He seemed to me to combine in a ce 
yree which | have never known surpassed 
vigor and originality of thought with natural 
and unforced eloquence. | have upen my 
shelves severa! volumes which | feel sure will 
never lose their value for the English-speaking 
peoples But these Teprese nted onlv a part, 
and not the most important part, of the acti 
vity of their author. He was without doubt one 
of the most prominent of the public men and 
Church leaders of his dav And if his fame has 
been in part overshadowed by that of others 
who were in no sense his superiors, it was, | be 
lieve, because he was cut off on the threshold of 
what promised to be his greatest usefulness. I 
cannot help expressing my pleasure that such 
a man should be conmmemorated in the way 


Which is proposed Harvard stands im the 
vanof the movement with which Dr Phillips 
Brooks was so close ly identified for « pera 
tion between men of different religious opin 
ions, and the House founded in his miemery 
Will be its most appropriate centre 1 greatly 


hope that the influence which ra 
thence may extend to the Old Work 
through the New. 





During the reading of this last letter, Mr 


Brvce came in, having snatched a few minutes 








from the debate in committee upon the Hote: 
Rule Bill in order to testifv in person to the 
great worth of Phillips Brooks Ina most « 
quent speech, which has been much appreciated 
by the English public, Mr. Bryce substantially 
said 

“Tt isnow 110 vears since the greatest of het 
colonies, the great nation now called the United 
States of America, was politically lost to Great 
Britain, and for many vearsa feeling of resent 
ment and animosity prevailed between the tw 
branches of the sume pevaple For two or thre 
venerations, the memories of the great str 
continued to exist and led to frequent friction 
But at last the 1 ties of race and religion, lite 
rature, manners, and customs becan to reassert 
their power, and it was realized that underly 
ing the ostensil hostility there was a deep af 
fection which n TISSine tno bles could efface 
Since then there had appx ntervals men 
who had won respect and | at nn obxot 
sides of the Atlant: Such men among En, 
lishmen were Matthew Arnold and Dean Stan 
lev. such a man on the other side of the Atlan 
tic was Bishop PI s Brooks 

The speech was constantiv accompanied by 


marks of appreciation and applause from the 
audience After this introduction Mr. Brvee 


moved: ‘That this meeting, recognizing in the 


movement for establishing Phillips Brooks 
House at Harvard University a result of the 
widespread influence. large sympathies, and 
active efforts of the late Bishop of Massachu 

res t na 


setts, desires set an’ English contribution 


in furtherance of that object.” Speaking to 
the above resolution. Mr. Bryce gave a lucid 
account of the unsectarian attitude success 
fully taken up by Harvard, which finally took 
its present shape under the lead of Bishop 
Brooks. He referred to the frequent partici 
pation of America in tributes to great English 
men, and urged that it was only fitting that 
Enghshmen should join with those in America 
who were seeking to commemorate the most 
generous and enduring qualities of a great 
American. Having said this, the speaker sat 
down, and was shortly claimed by his duties in 
the House of Commons 

Meanwhile the Rev. Prof. Cheyne, who 
had come from Oxford to be present at the 
meeting, rose to second the resolution He 
felt the greater pleasure in doing so be- 
cause he could represent not his own feel 
ings only, but also those of the late Prof. 
Hatch. at whose house he had met Dr. Brooks. 
He spoke much in the vein in which Prof. San- 
day had written of the desirability of a similar 
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codperation of divergent Christian sects in Eng- 
land. American leaders could dare more than 
was possible for Englishmen in such matters. 
He spoke of the great hopefulness shown by 
Dr. Brooks, and paid the highest tribute to 
the eloquence of the sermon at St. Mary’s 
referred to in Prof. Sanday’s letter. Mr. J. 
G. Fitch of the Education Office also supported 
the motion, speaking of his great personal debt 
to the friendship of Dr. Brooks, who was the 
greatest spiritual force he had ever encounter- 
ed. Archdeacon Farrar, who originally sug- 
gested the meeting and signed the call for it, 
then said, in supporting the resolution, that he 
never had known any man who struck him 
more than Bishop Brooks as a beautiful exem- 
plification of Christian character, or who hada 
larger measure of hopefulness with reference 
to the destinies of the individual and of the 
nation. He was sure that a contribution from 
Englishmen towards a memorial of one whom 
the Americans so greatly loved would be an- 
other of those links which were tending more 
and more to bind.them with their kith and kin 
beyond the sea. He spoke of the widespread 
grief upon the death of Phillips Brooks, com- 
paring it with the national sense of loss upon 
the assassination of President Lincoln, and re- 
called with pleasure the generous contribution 
of Americans towards memorials in the Abbey 
and in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

In putting the resolution, which was unani- 
mously carried, the Dean of Westminster con- 
firmed the testimony last given by Archdeacon 
Farrar. He could not help thinking there was 
something very appropriate in that meeting, 
held as it was in a chamber built five centuries 
ago, long before the discovery of that land in 
which the late Bishop lived and labored. 
Americans had a special link of home associa- 
tion attaching to what still remained of the 
Old England which their expatriated ancestors 
left for the New World. Almost the last oc- 
easion on which they saw and heard the late 
Phillips Brooks at Westminster was when, a 
few months since, he spent an evening with the 
voluntary choir, and delivered one of his cha- 
racteristic addresses. In publishing at the end 
of the meeting the lists of the American, the 
English, and the London Committees, with a 
subscription paper appended, the present writer 
took occasion to mention that the voluntary 
choir of Westminster Abbey had met a few 
days before and contributed £5, through their 
precentor, to the fund for establishing Phillips 
Brooks House. Contributions were announced 
from many sources, and a list of the London 
Committee of Sympathizers. 

Yours very truly, 

Lonbon, June 17, 1893. 


Lovis DYER, 





THE SUNDAY LAW OF THE CHERO- 
KEES. 
To THE EpiItorR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In the general hubbub about the Chi- 
cago Sunday opening of the Exposition, it 
may interest your enlightened white readers 
to know how their civilized red neighbors have 
legislated concerning this much-controverted 
subject of Sabbath observance. 

While recently examining the laws of the 
Cherokee Nation in a case which came before 
me for judicial determination, I happened to 
find the appended statute. Whether it was 
copied from some other Sunday law which has 
escaped my notice, I do not know; but if it is 
original with the Cherokees, as I believe it to 
be, I have no hesitation in saying that they 
have framed the most philosophical Sunday 





law that has yet been enacted. Observe its 
wonderful clearness, simplicity, and states- 
manlike discrimination. Note how it refrains 
from prescribing a form or manner of ob- 
servance, and from dictating to or interfering 
with the individual conscience; how it philo- 
sophically recognizes the fact that rest as well 
as work is a necessity, a condition to the well- 
being of mankind, and sets apart one-seventh 
portion of time for the general repose of so- 
ciety; how it alsorecognizes the constitutional 
authority of the Government as being limited 
to securing for the body politic merely absten- 
tion from labor; how it makes that period 
simply conform with the day of most general 
religious observance; how it excepts ‘‘ works 
of necessity and charity,” and how it is con- 
tent with securing for all classes of persons 
“a day of rest within the limits of the Cher- 
okee Nation.” 

A sceptical friend suggests that this statute 
was ‘‘ probably drawn by some missionary.” 
Perhaps it was; but if so, I wish that Congress 
and our State Legislatures would employ that 
missionary at any cost to draw our laws for 
us in unmistakable terms and intelligible lan- 
guage.—Respectfully, etc., etc., 

CHARLES C, Nort. 





‘The seventh portion of time, beginning and 
ending with Sunday, the first day of the week, 
shall be a day of rest within the limits of the 
Cherokee Nation; and every merchant, me- 
chanic, artisan, or other person, who shall 
keep open his store, warehouse, shop, work- 
house, cr other place of business, or shall en- 
gage on Sunday in any manner of work, labor, 
or business, except only works of necessity 
and charity, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction thereof before 
any court of competent jurisdiction, be fined 
in any sum not exceeding fifty dollars, for each 
and every such offence, at the discretion of the 
court.” (Revised Laws of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, 1874, p. 145, $74.) 





PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE IN THE 
CLASSICS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: If the writer of the note on Mr. Moore’s 
translation of the ‘De Oratore’ meant only 
school-teachers by the word ‘‘ pedagogue,” he 
may have been convinced by Mr. Sherman's 
admirable comments in your last issue, and by 
his conclusion that higher powers are chiefly to 
blame for the extreme limitation in the number 
of classical authors readin our schools. Yet if 
he is an Eastern man, he should know that at 
Harvard the requirements, both in Greek and 
in Latin, are almost exactly what Mr. Sherman 
desires. In elementary Greek and Latin the 
candidate must be able to translate at sight 
simple prose and to answer questions on the 
usual forms and constructions of the language. 
In advanced Greek and Latin it is true that 
the authors are limited to Homer, Herodotus, 
Virgil, and Cicero, but here again the require- 
ment is translation at sight, and the field of se- 
lection within these authors is not limited to 
certain books. But perhaps your reviewer, 
knowing all this, knew also that, even in 
many schools which prepare boys primarily 
for Harvard, the instruction in classics is con- 
fined to the ‘‘ traditional books,” and that the 
number of schools in which there is reading 
outside of these authors may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. For such limitation there 
seems to be no reason save in the choice of the 
school-teachers. In New York State, however, 
from which Mr. Sherman writes, the teachers 
certainly have their defence in the facts that, 
for the Regents’ examinations, there is practi- 





cally no requirement in Greek or Latin at 
sight, and that the passages set are always 
taken from a very limited number of specitied 
authors.— Yours sincerely, MERCURY. 





A SLIP OF PROF. McMASTER’S. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Baedeker’s ‘United States,’ just pub- 
lished, is an important work, for among Ame- 
rican guide-books it is almost the first written 
wholly in the interest of the tourist. The his- 
torical sketch of the country, which is usual in 
books of this series, was intrusted to Mr. J. B. 
McMaster of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who makes this astounding statement on p. 
xliii: ‘‘ McClellan began his Peninsular cam- 
paign against Richmond, was out-generalled 
by Lee, and, in the second battle of Bull Run, 
suffered so crushing a defeat that Lee ventured 
to cross the Potomac.” The gross injustice of 
imposing upon McClellan responsibility for 
Pope’s defeat (McClellan not having been al- 
lowed to take part in the battle) should be 
pointed out; especially as the book is for the 
use of foreigners who may derive from it all 
their knowledge of American history 

G. HF, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1893, 





COLOR-SENSE IN WOMEN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Your correspondent * X.” inquires how 
the comparative freedom of women from color- 
blindness can be reconciled with the supposed 
inferiority of the sex. The satirist might reply 
that any superiority of color-sense in women is 
amply accounted for by her greater interest in 
ribbons and gowns; by way of reconcilement 
he might add that masculine proclivities are 
indicated by the finer sense of taste which man 
possesses: It is, however, to the psychologist 
that ‘‘X.” appeals, and his answer may prove 
scarcely more satisfactory to her. Throughout 
the animal series the male varies more than the 
female, and this bears on the subject in two 
ways: in the first place the male is more bright- 
ly colored, which would carry with it a great- 
er interest in color in the female—the peahen 
doubtless appreciates color better than the pea- 
cock; in the second place, the greater varia- 
bility of the male holds, of course, for mental 
traits. Women are seldom color-blind and are 
never great painters. C. 

GARRISON, N. Y., June 27, 1893. 





WHY NOT “TYPESCRIPT” ? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: While writing to a publisher yesterday, 
to advise him concerning a typewritten docu. 
ment which I had expressed to him, I half 
apolegetically used the word ‘‘typescript.” On 
second thought I feel almost sorry for that half 
apology; might we not couple ‘‘typescript” 
with ‘‘ typewriting,” on the familiar mudel of 
‘“*manuscript” and “handwriting” (nay, more, 
adopt TS. as a counterpart of MS.)? 

We lack some such word. A wholly Greek 
compound would doubtless be preferable; but 
all the possibilities of rimos;ypddew are already 
‘**pre-occupied” (as Dr. Murray would say); 
and, as to that, we have far worse hybrids in 
current use. A. ESTOCLET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Notes. 


A NEW ‘ Life of Sam Houston,’ by Alfred M. 
Williams, editor of 
is in the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. William Winter will publish, through 
Macmillan & Co., his ‘ Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth,’ which will not form part of the series 
known as *‘ Shadows of the Stage.” 

Lady Burton’s Life of her husband, the late 
Sir Richard Burton, will shortly be issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., with illustrations and maps 

Ginn & Co. announce for the present month 
‘The Psychic Factors of Civilization,’ by Les 
ter F. Ward. 

A bequest of Darwin's in aid of the compila- 
tion of an index to the names and authorities 
of all known flowering plants and their coun- 
tries has now borne fruit. Sir Joseph Hooker 
assumed the direction of such a work, * of 
supreme importance to students of systematic 
and geographical botany, and to horticultur- 
ists,” which has been executed by B. D. Jack- 
son under the title, ‘ ndex Kewensis.’ Parti., 
a quarto of 728 pages, leaving the 
Clarendon Press. Part ii. is well advanced, and 
the fourth and final part may be expected in 
the course of next year. It is 
scribers at eight guineas (two guineas the part), 
through Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, London, 
E. C. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a popular 
edition, in good style, of Irving’s condensation 
of his ‘ Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus,’ and have illustrated it with a great 
diversity of facsimiles of ancient prints and 
portraits and in other ways. 

We have received Part i. of ‘The Book of 
the Fair,’ by Hubert Bancroft, pub- 
lished in Chicago and San Francisco by the 
Bancroft Co. It small folio of 40 
pages, and the text begins with a survey of 
previous world’s fairs, followed by a summary 
of the wonderful growth of Chicago. A good 
many irrelevant illustrations are mingled with 
those we might properly look for, and Mr. 
Bancroft’s grandiloquence is freely expended 
in handsome typography. We yet 
speak of the real value of this ambitious under- 
taking. 

The title of the centre-table volume ‘Gems 
of Colorado Scenery’ (Denver: Frank 5S. 
Thayer) isno misnomer. The views are most- 





the Providence Journal, 


is 


just 





issued to sub 


Howe 


forms a 


cannot 


ly picturesque, but some relate to manners 
and customs, industries, triumphs of engineer 
ing—like the Pike’s Peak Railway or the Union 
Pacific ‘‘ Loop” near the 
rigines and their cliff dwellings, cowboys, co- 


Georgetown abo- 


yotes, etc. The plates are good specimens of 
process-relief printing in varied tints. Their 
general attractiveness is not enhanced, to our 
eye, by encroachments on the margin with 
clever vignettes, one of which is decidedly re 

pellent, as it shows a ‘‘road agent” ** holding 
up” a coach. 

It speaks ill for the conductors of the 
Religious Herald of Hartford, Conn., that, 
in presenting to their subscribers a **souvenir 
of fifty years’ publication of the paper,” they 
did not intimate that the gift 
In fact, their ‘ Picturesque Chicago and Guide 
to the World's Fair’ is but the Baltimore put 
lication we dispraised last week, 
differences in the illustrations. The grotesque 
error we pointed out, which derived the de 
sign of the ornate palace known as the New 


Was no novelty 


with some 


York State Building from the Van Rensselaer 


mansion, is retained, and emphasized by a 
picture of the State Building as it really is 
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Nation. 


The 


be with 


but struck 
graces and the entire candor of ‘ Where to Go 


One can the literary 
Abroad,’ a guide to the watering-places and 
healtb-resorts of Europe, the Mediterranean, 
even of India and Bermuda (London: Adam 
& Charles Black; New York: Macmillan 
The editor is A. R. Hope Moncrieff, and his as 
sistants have been men of acknowledged culti 
vation and experience. The book seems one of 
the best of its kind 
our correspondent at 


The Balearic Isles, which 

Palma 
their exceptional loveliness, claim here but ten 
lines, and are evidently but little more fre 
quented by tourists and invalids than at the 
time of George Sand’s visit with Chopin. 


is revealing 


in 


Mr. Moncrieff has purposely avoided such re 
commendation of springs and waters as belongs 
to the physician. 
by Dr. Thomas Linn in ‘ The Health Resorts of 
Europe,’ a medical guide to mineral springs, 
climatic, mountain and seaside health resorts, 
milk, whey, grape, earth, mud, sand, and air 
cures (Appletons). Dr. T. M. 
nishes an introduction, speaks highly of I 
Linn’s competency, and we may well trust bis 


This task has been essayed 


Coan, who fur 


assurance in view of his own extensive studies 
in the same line, especially in France, of which 
our columns have borne witness 

In the se all 
It is the one 
spot in the Eternal City to which the thoughts 
of the average traveller will perhaps oftenest 
return 
leaves off the plane trees and the white frost 


use that ali roads lead to Rome, 


streets in Rome lead to the Pincio 


whether as in its winter garb, with the 


lying below on the Borghese gardens and afar 
on Monte Mario and the Janiculum, or 
summer, the band playing amid crowds from 
all nations, the sun setting over St. Peter's 
One drawback which has hitherto been felt by 


as in 


some heed no longer continue—a sense of pain 
ful ignorance regarding the lives and actions of 
so many of the men whose busts range along the 
terraces and are nestled among the palms and 
ilexes. An little 
reached us published by Bertero, 
the pen of Signor Giacomo Cortesi, * The Silent 
Company of the Pincie.” It gives us the bio 
the 169 great men of 
busts are in the Pincian gardens 
apart from the locality, it is an easy 


admirable handbook has 


Rome, from 


graphy of Italy whose 
Moreover, 


introdu 


tory handbook to Italian history, ancient and 
modern. The ‘great and most disinterested 
help” of two Irish residents in Rome, Miss 


Tolerton and Miss Creeth, is 
the author. 

A few months ago we called attention to the 
discontinuing of L’ Alighieri, th 
ly periodical devoted to 


acKnow led ad by 


Italian m 


nth 


} : 
the studv of 


Dante, 


and to the foundation of the ne 





cae Bibliografica della Letteratura Dantes: 




















| 
a somewhat uninviting leaflet. The 
now suspended publication, and tl 
of the former (Olschki, Venice unces a | 
new periodical, the Giornale Dantes inder 
the direction of Count Passeriz prev 
the editor of the Rirista. The new jo 
which is published eact nth, has been pre 
mised the able assistance of Carduc Scartaz- | 
ini, and other well-known writers. The sub 
script y foxy nt < tod Ital < 
2 lire 

New, also, and probal nucl valu 
is the Rass ! ’ t 
ty , It , 
thors con 
cona for 
156 large octav 
represent the hichest grade of an scholar 
ship, and it is evident that if the venture | 


becomes a permanent financial success, few 


of Italian can afford to be without 


students 























the compactly written summaries it furnishes 
of recent works dealing with Ita i ' 
of all periods. The price of subseript 
7 lire for countries outside of [tals 
The Director-General f Italian Ntat : 
gives notice of a ferthcoming volu n tl 
history and present condition of each Itahar 
library 
We have received fre tl ! Mi 
AkKsel G. S. Josephson, Upsala, t ! 
parts of ‘ Avhandlinga: k Pb 
list of dissertations and programmes publis 
at Swedish and Finnish collewes and univers 
ties in the vears INOS-IS0O, The arrar 
is by authors, and the break ts in the ist 
the letter M. Mr. Josephson has also 1 
a little essay towards a bil aphiy a 
dish dramaturygical lteratur 
Dr. Max von Wolt!’s * Lore: Valla, s 
Leben und seine Werks Berl » 
a typical specimen of G ‘ 
industry The writings of t ltalhan 
manists of the fifteenth va ‘ ‘ 
biographical and critical literatur 
them certainly not rich In umd te \ 
the father of modern criticism in so far ast 
Renaissance made modern crit 
Deore So opr ine ist t eas wit 
eagerness even an uninspired ke tl 
which gives nothing more than as ary 
Valla’s chief works and a | fa 
hfe. Ambitious Dr. W Ts ay 
tempting to tilla gap by sl 
try, it falls, as so m Cie w 
through its lack of appreciati f tt ally 
Vital qualities of literatury Of what use a 
new biographies and new com taries . 
they enter fullv into the life 
treat, and present it Ss Viv ‘ 
wi whole, se : View 
An anor .W : \ 
ia for J la tm sa s 
Ss « tl \W s | Ww < 1 
hetic a the W s 
palazzo d at N ‘ 
the histor s his aS , 
humble f t W 
Philadelphia . und ‘ 
moral he draws ts his ad \ \ 
w Ss Assert 2 Ik { 
main sw ter W v 
espect * hig ¥ } - 
i wt trecs > t - t sf - 
{ ul i\ ay w i 
n It w it e< - ¢ 
that there ares e Amer s who } t] 
vill never be another W I ! 
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ginia Historical Society at Richmond. This 
Society has just acquired new quarters and can 
boast a membership of 700 members. Being in 
the possession of many valuable MSS., and an- 
ticipating the gift of many more, it begins in 
the Magazine to publish this historical mate- 
rial and such other as may be found in libraries 
or in private hands. The Society reaches out 
still further in its designs, and will strive to 
transcribe and publish all the records in the 
British State Paper Office relating to the colo- 
nial history of Virginia. The first number of 
the Magazine is richly filled with the diary of 
Capt. John Davis of the Pennsylvania. Line 
(May 26, 1781, toJanuary 11, 1782), under Wayne; 
a first instalment of the letters of Col. William 
Fitzhugh, from May 15, 1679, in the library of 
Harvard College; proclamations of Nathaniel 
Bacon in 1676; a speech of Sir Wm. Berkeley, 
1651; a list of Virginians in the Revolutionary 
navy; and the first of a series of abstracts of 
Virginia land patents in the office of the Regis- 
ter of the Land Office at Richmond, made and 
annotated biographically by Prof. W. G. Sta- 
nard. A sharp review of the late Douglas 
Campbell's ‘Puritans in Holland’ completes 
the number. 

The development of the fine arts in the 
United States is the theme, treated pertinently 
to the Columbian Exposition, by Robert Koeb- 
ler in Die Kunst fiir Alle of May 1 and 15 and 
June 1, 1893. There is an abundance of por- 
traits and pictorial examples. 

Sun and Shade for May has its usual quota 
and variety of photogravure plates, of which 
the clear portrait of the caravel Santa Maria 
at anchor in the North River is perhaps the 
most worthy of mention. The Blake is shown 
at full length in conjunction with her, but not 
in the same view. 

It has just been decided in Convocation at 
Oxford that the University shall bear the cost 
of the repairs referred to in our issue of March 
2 as already in process on the spire of St. 
Mary’s Church. At the same time the choice 
of a design was committed to a delegacy of 
nine. This, it may be hoped, means the tri- 
umph of Prof. Case in his single handed fight 
against the possible defacement which, in the 
name of restoration, has threatened the grace- 
ful beauty of the church, whose aisles still 
seem to the foreign visitor to be full of the 
spell of Newman's eloquent periods and of Mat- 
thew Arnold's no less exquisite allusion to his 
early preaching there. The champion of the 
preservation ef the University church’s purity 
of design has presented his case in a pamphlet 
of demy-quarto size, which will be of perma- 
nent value to lovers of the English Gothic. It 
is abundantly illustrated by reproductions from 
ancient maps and drawings, and contains, be- 
sides the history of the steeple and its pinnacles, 
gathered from all available documentary evi- 
dence, a discussion of the subject of Decorated 
Gothic in the light of a comparison with the 
cathedrals of Salisbury, Lichfield, and Peter- 
borough. The pamphlet is poetically entitled 
‘St. Mary’s Clusters,’ and is published by Park- 
er, familiarly known by his useful series of 
books on Gothic architecture. 


— One opens the monthly magazines for July 
with the natural expectation of finding more 
or less in them about Chicago and the World’s 
Fair. In none is this expectation disappointed. 
In Seribner’s, Mr. Gibson’s ‘‘ Foreground and 
Vista at the Fair” is the first of a “group” of 
artists’ impressions—a semi-serial which begins 
just as that on the poor in great cities ends, 
and helps to swell the serial matter to one-half 
the prose contents of the number. Mr. Gibson 





confines his impressions strictly to the artifi- 
cially natural elements of beauty in the White 
City, which he represents in somewhat start- 
ling language ‘‘as a realization supplanting 
or exalting the ideal, which has hitherto not 
always been to the credit of heaven, 

of the ‘ Heavenly City,’ the ‘New Jerusalem,’ 
with gates of gold and pearl, which in one 
questionable shape or another hovers in the 
hopeful, faithful fancy of so many of the sons 
of Adam.” Less climax-capping in its effect 
is Mr. Upton’s account of the ‘‘ Musical Soci- 
eties of the United States and their Represen- 
tation at the World’s Fair,” which, after all, 
has little to do with the subject indicated by 
the second part of its title. The most interest- 
ing article in a number that follows close on 
the exciting athletic contests which now ap- 
propriately mark the close of the college year, 
is that in which Robert Grant sketches, in the 
“Impressions of a Philosopher,” the topsy- 
turvy and athletics-mad college world in which 
a middle-aged graduate, with an odd mixture 
of pride and shame, finds his son a notorious 
person. 


—The anticipated Western note is also not 
absent from Harper’s, in which Julian Ralph 
apologizes for an important omission in an ear- 
lier paper on Chicago. It seems that Chicago 
had impressed him as being a concentrate of all 
the ‘“‘hustling ” spirit of the West, an amalgam 
of ail the sterling qualities of life and business 
except those into which entered the foreign ele- 
ment of leisure. His first conception, however, 
erred in taking account only of the male ele- 
ment, whereas it is ‘‘Chicago’s Gentler Side” 
that alleviates the inordinate haste of the men 
from ‘a well-spring of repose.” The frivo- 
lously fashionable set of Chicago is a minimum, 
it appears, and it is the rich and stylish set that 
not only lead reforms without number, but in- 
terest themselves deeply in books and art, and 
are personally entertaining and unconven- 
tional companions. Whether Chicago women, 
as a whole, are really different from those of 
New York or Berlin, we have, however, yet to 
learn. Much more distinct in portraiture and 
vivid in human interest is Mr. R. H. Davis’s 
account of three English race meetings—the 
rowdy Derby, for costermongers and Ameri- 
cans; genteel Ascot, primarily for the elect; 
and less straight-laced Henley, for the whole 
boating community. 


—The article on ‘Color in the Court of 
Honor at the Fair,” which holds the first place 
in the Century for July, is like others of the 
class we have mentioned in that it deliberately 
excludes the deeper human interests which the 
Fair must necessarily excite. The author does 
not quite go to Mr. Gibson’s extreme, present- 
ing his subject to us as a mere earthly pageant, 
‘in which the elements of beauty are not only 
infinite in number, but, as a rule, national in 
character.” The main note of the magazine, 
at least so far as the non-fictitious articles go, 
is that of protest against Mr. Boutkine’s de- 
fence some months ago of the treatment by 
Russia of her Jewish subjects. Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, Secretary of the Russo-Jewish Com- 
mittee in London, and well known there and 
here as a critic and the author of ‘Studies in 
Jewish Statistics,’ opens the attack in a manly 
fashion, giving chapter and verse for the facts 
on which he bases his refutation. A single 
point he brings forward is novel enough, and 
sufficiently illustrative of the new element 
which thescience of statistics is bringing into 
almost all kinds of discussion, to be worth re- 
ferring to here. The statistics he has collected 
show that ‘‘if Russia had been as tolerant to 





her Jewish subjects as the rest of Europe, she’ 
might have had some two hundred Jewish 
celebrities during the past two centuries, in- 
cluding three or four of the calibre of Heinrich 
Heine or Lord Beaconsfield.” Mr. Kennan fol- 
lows with a renewed demonstration of the fact 
that what may be very good for the Czar and 
the Russian Government may be very bad for 
the Russian people at large. Other interesting 
articles are not lacking. Miss Preston analyzes 
Thomas Hardy’s art and its culmination in 
‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ regretting the pre- 
sence of so marked a Tendenz, and condemning 
him for wantonly spoiling a great interpreta- 
tion of woman’s character by a ghastly and 
insufficient conclusion. Salvini contributes a 
new portion of his Autobiography, covering the 
years 1861-68; the most interesting incidents 
concern Victor Emanuel. Mr. Aldrich writes 
pleasantly on bits of Portsmouth history and 
legend, Mr. Gosse on Sarah Siddons, whose 
portrait by Gainsborough forms the frontis- 
piece to the number, and Mrs. Oliphant on 
Jonathan Swift. 


—The fifty thousand dollars just given to the 
Boston Public Library by William C. Todd 
forms a unique and admirable endowment. By 
the terms of the gift the interest of the fund is 
to be all annually expended for newspaper's, to 
be kept in a suitable apartment in the new 
building, where all, citizens and strangers, can 
‘‘enter freely and read.” This new departure 
is by no means new to Mr. Todd. He began an 
experiment in this direction a dozen years ago 
in Newburyport, Mass., where he had been 
wont to spend much of his time, though his 
legal residence was Atkinson, N. H. At first 
he gave $300 a year to furnish newspapers in a 
room provided by the city. After watching for 
years the success of his venture, he became sa- 
tisfied that he was doing good to a far greater 
number than by aiding libraries where he saw 
books with their leaves uncut for generations. 
So he made his Newburyport bounty a perpe- 
tuity by afund of ten thousand dollars. Mr. 
Todd’s munificence is unconditional, save that 
‘in the selection of newspapers no distinction 
shall be made in favor of any religious sect or 
political party.” We wish he had insisted on 
two distinctions—in favor of two classes of 
papers, namely, those printed in the most read- 
able type and those which show the toughest 
paper. For want of the first condition some 
readers will spoil theireyes. Mr. Todd has suf- 
fered so much as to his own eyesight that it is 
strange he did not think of this danger. Still 
worse than illegible types is perishable paper. 
Fragility of material makes the daily issues of 
the press more and more like the morning 
cloud and early dew—‘‘ the perfume and suppli- 
ance of a minute.” So crying had this evil be- 
come, that the Massachusetts Historical Socie- 
ty long ago proposed to require copies of such 
newspapers as they received to be printed on 
perdurable paper. It was the pride of that So- 
ciety to possess 453 volumes of eighteenth-cen- 
tury journals. They feared that their surviv- 
ing relics of the present century would be still 
fewer, assomany vf them turn to dust them- 
selves when one shakes the dust off them. Mr. 
Todd's gift adds something of credibility to 
Bacon’s dictum: ‘‘Certainly the best works, 
and of greatest merit for the public, have pro- 
ceeded from the unmarried or childless men; 
which both in affection and means have mar- 
ried and endowed the public.” 


—In the University Church of St. Mary’s 
was given on June 4 the last of Prof. San- 
day’s Bampton Lectures on the ‘“‘ Early History 
and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspi- 
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ration.”” In February last the lecturer opened 
by sketching the view taken of the New Testa- 
ment by the early Church. Then followed four 
lectures upon the Old and two upon the New 
Testament. The last lecture was devoted to a 
retrospect, and to a presentation of such re- 
sults as may be derived from a comparison of 
the traditional and inductive theories of inspi- 
ration. By the inductive theory, the critical 
view was of course designated—the one which 
takes its point of departure from the considera- 
tion of the individual attitudes or states of con- 
sciousness of the various writers concerned. 
The inspiration implied by the critical theory 
was, Prof. Sanday contended, quite as real and 
quite as fundamental as that involved in the 
traditional view. 
trace the links by which the generally accepted 
ideas of fifty years ago have passed into the 
modern and strictly scientific shape given to the 
doctrine of inspiration that is prevailing to-day. 
In this the measure of inspiration is not solely 
the consciousness of the persons inspired. We 
must add proofs of a higher Providence at 
work in the Bible which led to the committal of 
prophetic utterances to writing, and made oc- 
casional letters of Apostles a basis for Chris- 
tian theology. Among these proofs also is the 
course of Messianic prophecy, and ‘that or- 
dering of things by which certain books or 
parts of books are capable of application by 
analogy in senses which did not originally be- 
long to them.” There are passages in the Gos- 
pels showing supreme insight into the princi- 
ples of revelation. In other passages the cur- 
rent view is allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Apart from any deeper and more strictly theo- 
logical explanation of these last, it may be 
maintained that there is in revelation a law of 
parsimony by which what is suited to the ca- 
pacity of any given age is alone revealed to it. 
‘*T have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” This was the lec- 
turer’s text, and he reénforced it at this point 
by urging that we must expect to find some 
analogy between the method of God and of 
Christ in revelation and in the ordinary gov- 
ernment of the world. Here he expressed a 
hope that Bishop Butler’s argument from 
Analogy might continue to be the basis of Eng 
lish theology. Some insisted that it is a worth- 
less argument and can prove nothing; the lec- 
turer preferred to say that it was not an ambi- 
tious argument, and as such he valued it for 
the humility of mind which it implied. It 
would never commend itself to either sect of 
those who demanded ‘all or nothing.” Those 
who insisted upon having all were in the posi- 
tion of driving a straight furrow from one end 
of creation to the other, heedless of what deli- 
cate growths and interlacing plants were bu- 
ried and bruised under their ploughshare. 


Moreover, it is possible to 


—In a discussion of certain papers recently 
read at a meeting of the Japan Society in Lon 
don Mr. Okoshi declared that at present in 
Japan a wife may believe any religion she 
pleases, though before the abolition of the feu- 
dal system she was bound to adopt the religion 
of her husband. In former times a Japanese 
woman's property consisted only of what we 
should call her paraphernalia—that is, her hair 
ornaments and mirrors. Now she may hold 
real property and solely dispose of it. She may 
own in her own name stocks and all kinds of 
securities, and, if she is left a widow, she may 
manage even her husband's property until one 
Mr. Okoshi 
further states that many Government appoint 
ments are now open to women. A paper read 
Jast April by Mr, D. Goh, on ** The Family Re 


of her sons attains his majority 








lations in Japan,” had contained the statement 
that there was no check to divorce except the 
family council 
this, declared that, as the law now stands, 
one of the parties considered the ground of the 
divorce unfair, he or she could appeal to the 
courts, Which would grant the divorce only on 
justifiable grounds. An interesting conjecture 
is what influence will Japan's example have 


upon China. Prof. R. K. Douglas, in a lecture 
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on ** Modern Society in China,” quoted in the | 


London and China Telegraph of May 15, says 
that at present no trace of the dawn of a better 
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which 
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—Among the few linguists who have devoted 
special attention to the principal language of 
Northwestern and Central India, the Hindi, 
we regret to notice the death, on the Isth of 
May, of one of the most eminent, Mr. Frederic 
S. Mr. 
Growse, originally of Bildestone, Suffolk. was 


Growse of the Indian Civil Service 


educated at Oxford, where he gained a scholar 
ship in 1856. His Indian career extended from 
1861 till about two years ago, when he retired, 
to end his days at Haslemere, in Surrey. In 
1880 appeared his ‘Mathura: A District Me 
moir,’ which was followed, in ISS4, by his 
‘ Bulandshahr; or, Sketches of an Indian Dis 
trict, Social, 
Both of these monographs approximate closely 
to ideal models of their kind. While they 
evince a mastery of their subjects, their tone, 
with respect to the natives of India, bespeaks a 
philanthropist—a characteristic somewhat in 
frequent in the writings of Englishmen when 
treating of their Oriental fellow-subjects. But 
more especially noticeable, especially to those 
who chiefly value literature, is Mr 
English version of the ‘ Ramayana’ of Tulsidis, 
published in 1883. Throughout a very con- 
siderable part of India no work rivals this 
poem, an epic, in popular esteem. Though it 
dates only little more than three centuries 
back, what with its dialectal pe 
its archaisms, and its poetic licemses, it 
mired mainly on pious trust by all except 
learned Hindus. Much on a 

Hindus, however, was Mr. Growse, as regard 
ed ability to solve its riddles. Nothing pre 
is to be « 
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uliarities, 
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with suel 
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level 


viously translated from the Hindi tn 
pared with it in importance; and merely to say 
that Mr. Growse, in teaching Tulsidas to speak 


English, entitled himself to credit for skill and 


fidelity of a “igh order, is to acknowledge his 


merits but inadequately. 
ROBERT LOWE, LORD SHERBROOKE 
Life and Letters of the Right H iF 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, G.C.B 
D.C.L., ete., with a Memoir of Sir Jot 
Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Gov 
ernor-General of Canada. By A. Pat tt 
Martin. In two volumes. With portraits 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xvi, 411; and 
x, 612. 
“IN anage in whicheven the wisest and the nm 
blest apparently deemed it their duty to burn 
incense on the altar of Democracy, Robert 
Lowe held fast to the i gods, the old creed 
the old ritual. He was an aristocrat to the 
core—in no class signification, but in the solid 
and substantial semse that he believed in) gov 
ernment by the best. and utterly disbelieved in 
the sagacity or superior wisdom of the crowd 
Such were the words of a Londo rnal in 
an obituary of Robert Lowe, as we ist still 
call him, fer, as Macaulay says posterity has 








refused to call Bacon Lord Verulam, s 


contemporaries of Robert Lowe will 


the 
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fuse to call him Lord Sherbrook i ty hut 
ary hits the mark. The interest of Lowe's cha 
racter and career lies in this, that, being a th 


rough Liberal, he was a resolute opponent of 
democracy A therough Liberal he was in the 
Hd sense of the tern He heartily lowed liber 
tv and light. He paid unstinted homage t 
free government He cared nothing for o 
theadox opinions or established systems H 
clung to nothing me vy because it was old 
He was not only no friend to abuses, but as 

hement reformer in every ftleld which he 
acted—administrative, economical r educa 
tional—a reformer so vehement that he incur 
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and, as he had no children, simply as a lif 
seat in Parliament. Yet | pposed to tl 
death that which he took to be the principle of 
democracy, that every creatur human for 
has a natural right, and respectiv f any 
qualification, a claim, to the exercise of polit 
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him. In addition to this | ud t ntend 
with a malformation ft ey eye, in 
fact. Was ait the available Albinism 
Was in one respect a greater drawback to Lowe 
t } iness was ft Fawcett Fawcett'’s 
t xeited pity, and to it he really 
wed his first elect to Parliament: whereas 
we's albinis rather excited ridicule and 
made ma butt at school The shrinking of 
the eve from light gave a look of weakness to 
a head and face which w so far from being 
really weak that they were likened by an affee- 
tionate pupil to these of a Greek god. A frag 
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as a speaker in the debating club called the 
Union, and at the same time rowed in the Uni- 
versity boat. He was passionately fond of 
study, made himself not only a good classic 
but a good Hebraist, and though in public he 
sometimes condescended to disparage classical 
education, in times of leisure he read classics 
all day long. 

He married a handsome woman with some 
money; and an excellent wife and real help- 
me t she was to him. She used to say what- 
ever sh* thought—a habit which was perilous 
in London society and made her a mark for 
the archers. But she was really a woman of 
sense as well as of spirit. A story about the 
pair was current in a version which implied 
that Lowe despised his wife’s intellect. But 
the true version is here given by one who was 
present. Lowe, in his slashing way, was criti- 
cising the Anglican marriage service, which he 
said was full of nonsense, making the man say 
to the woman, ‘‘ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow.” ‘ Now,” he said to his wife, 
‘“when we were married, I had no worldly 
goods to endow you with.” ‘Ah! but then, 
Robert, there were your brains.” ‘‘ Well, all 
the world knows I did not endow you with 
them.” It was a mere joke, at which Mrs. 
Lowe laughed as heartily as the rest of the 
company. 

Having taken pupils for some time at Ox- 
ford, and having tried in vain to get a profes- 
sorship, Lowe took to law, though he felt he 
would be at a great disadvantage from his ina- 
bility to see the faces of the jurors and witness- 
es, or even to deal readily with bis own brief. 
Medical men threatened him with loss of sight 
in seven years. He thought that in seven 
years he might make a modest competence at a 
colonial bar. He went accordingly to Austra- 
lia, and got a good though not the leading 
practice there. Among his clients was a cast- 
away son of a high family in England, who 
had been sent out asa convict and had commit- 
ted a murder. The murderer was taken red- 
handed, and Lowe could devise no plea but 
that of insanity or ‘uncontrollable impulse,” 
which he worked with much philosophic inge- 
nuity, but which was overruled by the un- 
philosophical English judge. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowe took the little son and daughter of the 
murdered woman to their home, and brought 
them up at their own cost, a good deed for 
which, the son turning out badly, they were 
ill-rewarded, This is enough to prove that 
Lowe did not lack the milk of human kindness. 
He might make free of the weaknesses of hu- 
manity, but at heart he was no cynic. He had 
a sharp tongue, was, as has already been said, 
too much of an intellectual aristocrat, and was 
somewhat intolerant of fools. 

Besides his practice at the bar, Lowe took 
an active part in Australian politics. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a strenuous advocate for 
colonial self-government and an opponent of 
the squatter oligarchy, braving in the latter 
case the ire of the most powerful class in the 
community. For words spoken in the Legis- 
lature he was challenged to a duel, but in that 
case asserted his privilege. Another challenge 
he accepted, and went out to fight, but his ad- 
versary did not appear. How could he have 
managed to take aim? It was difficult to say 
what he could not do. Having afterwards, in 
his unquenchable thirst of self-improvement, 
learned bicyling, he was a bold bicyclist, and 
he would try the nerves of his friends by driv- 
ing them with a pair of horses at a rattling 
pace through crowded streets. 

Returning to England, Lowe became a writer 
on the Times and a politician. In 1856 he 








visited the United States and Canada. He 
was unfavorably impressed with American 
democracy, and, like Macaulay and others, 
came to the conclusion that it was enabled to 
live only because its peccant humors were 
drawn off by the abundance of land. He saw 
it at a bad moment, when the slave-owning 
oligarchy was still in power and the foreign 
mob dominated in New York. Of slavery he 
conceived a deep abhorrence. Chicago and its 
region made an immense impression on him. 
Of Canadian politics nothing is said, but Lowe 
thought that in case of war England would 
have at once to withdraw her army in order 
to prevent its being taken, and it seems that 
Lord Palmerston was of the same mind. 

After Lowe’s return came the battle with 
democracy. Lord Russell, a statesman of mea- 
surable capacity but immeasurable ambition, 
finding that the wind in his sails was dying 
away, and that other barques were getting the 
lead of him, bethought him of recurring to the 
original source of his reputation and proposing 
a further extension of the suffrage. He had 
tried it in 1854, but his bill, meeting with no 
encouragement, was withdrawn. In 1865, hav- 
ing become Prime Minister with Mr. Gladstone 
as his chief colleague, he again brought for- 
ward his measure and was defeated through a 
Liberal secession led by Lowe and nicknamed 
the Cave of Adullam. Lowe maintained that 
no man has an a-priori right to vote; that a 
man who could not raise himself by his indus- 
try and frugality to the position of a ten-pound 
householder (the existing qualification) was not 
fit for the exercise of political power ; that the 
ability and character of the House of Com- 
mons would not be raised but lowered by the 
change, and that this was decisive of the ques- 
tion. The following passage shows the ground 
on which he stood and on which all Liberal op- 
position to universal suffrage must stand : 


‘¢ When the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the onus probandi lay with his pt dh 
in this instance, he must have meant that an- 
terior to the existence of society there was 
vested in every man some personal a-priori 
right which nobody had authority to touch. 
When Mr. Mill, in like manner, speaks of every 
citizen of a State having a perfect right to a 
share in its government, he appeals to some 
a-priori considerations, in accordance with 
which every man would be entitled, not only 
to be well governed, but to take part in gov- 
erning himself. But where are those a-priori 
rights to be found? The answer to that ques- 
tion would lead me into a metaphysical inquiry 
which I shall not now pursue, contenting my- 
self.with saying that I see no proof of their ex- 
istence; and that the use of the term arises by 
the use of a bungling metaphor, by which a 
term appropriate to the rights arising under 
civil society is transferred to moral con- 
siderations antecedent to it. Can those alleged 
rights form a ground on which a practical de- 
liberative assembly like the House of Commons 
can arrive at a practical conclusion? If they 
do in reality exist, they are as much the pro- 
perty of the Australian savage and the Hotten- 
tot of the Cape as of the educated and refined 
Englishman. Those who uphold this doctrine 
must apply it to the lowest as well as to the 
highest grades of civilization, claiming for it 
the same universal, absolute, and unbending 
force as an axiom of pure mathematics. A man, 
according to the theory of which I am speak- 
ing, derives a right of this kind from God, and 
if society infringe it, he is entitled to resist that 
infraction. He is judge without appeal in a 
cause over which no human tribunal has juris- 
diction; he is executioner as well as judge, and 
so this seemingly harmless dream puts the dag- 
ger into the hand of the assassin. Those ab- 
stract rights are constantly invoked for the de- 
struction of society and the overthrow of gov- 
ernment, but they never can be successfully 
invoked as a foundation on which society and 
government may securely rest.” 


Among the special points made by Lowe 
were the dangerous tendency of the working 





classes to combine in a class interest, and the 
increased control which railways and the tele- 
graph had given to constituencies over their 
representatives. The speeches told amazingly, 
thunders of applause rolled round the Conser- 
vative benches, and the Russell-Gladstone Gov- 
ernment fell. But what was the sequel? Mr. 
Disraeli, having got into power, brought for- 
ward a measure of suffrage extension even 
more sweeping than that of Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone, his idea being that, while the 
intelligent mechanic would be a Liberal, the 
residuum, as the dregs of the people were 
euphemistically styled, would be Tory. This 
bill also Lowe opposed, and used the same ar- 
guments with equal force, but in vain. This 
time the Conservatives, instead of cheering, 
sat mute under party discipline, and voted for 
the bill. It was said that Lowe wept. It is 
certain that he gave free vent to his indigna- 
tion. ‘*I was told the other night,” he said, 
‘“by the Honorable Member for Elgin Bo- 
roughs, that the fates and destiny had been 
too strong for me. I have no fear of them, 
sir; what has been too strong for me is the 
shabbiness, the meanness, and the littleness 
that here met together.” He might, however, 
have drawn comfort, though rather of a dis- 
mal kind, from the reflection that if a body of 
English gentlemen, men of property and edu- 
cation, could thus, under the influence of par- 
ty, vote against their declared and deepest 
convictions, the political world would hardly 
be much the worse for being handed over to 
American democrats or representatives of the 
British working class. The late Lord Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, a paragon of cultivated in- 
telligence and heir to a very ancient earldom 
and a million of dollars a year, had most ex- 
plicitly pledged himself that if the Russell- 
Gladstone Bill were thrown out, no similar 
measure should be brought in by his party. 
Yet as soon as the exigencies of party required 
him to break that pledge, the pledge was 
broken. 

Prof. Jowett, in a ‘personal memoir” of 
Lord Sherbrooke appended to this Life, seems 
to agree with the Member for Elgin Boroughs 
in thinking that Lowe was vainly struggling 
against the current of destiny. But so far as 
the advance of democracy, or at least the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, in England was con- 
cerned, Lowe could have given this a conclu- 
sive answer. Nothing is more certain than 
that the revival of the suffrage question was 
in the first instance the offspring of Lord Rus- 
sell’s personal ambition. There was no general 
demand for it, and when Lord Russell’s first 
bill proved abortive and was withdrawn, hard- 
ly a murmur of regret was heard. It is equal- 
ly certain that, after the defeat of his second 
bill, the country would have been perfectly 
content to see the subject drop if Mr. Disraeli 
had not been ambitious of settling the ques- 
tion, and settling it, as he thought, in the in- 
terest of his party, by the enfranchisement of 
the lowest class of voters. To personal am- 
bition, therefore, or to party tactics, not to 
destiny or any other occult influence, is to be 
ascribed the progress of Parliamentary demo- 
eracy in England: nor was Lowe, in opposing 
it, fighting against heaven or fate, but against 
powers of a far less august and less invincible 
kind. 

Lowe afterwards came into a Liberal Cabi- 
net and distinguished himself by his industry 
as an administrative improver and reformer. 
But he was resolute in rejecting what he 
thought sham reforms, and a keen dissector of 
the fallacies which underlay them. A certain 
Mr. Tupp having cailed his attention to some 
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papers and lectures on bimetallism, Lord Sher- 
brooke replies: 


‘*T have read Mr. Gibbs, so need not trouble 
you, and I have had the advantage of a lecture 
from Mr. Cernuschi himself. I congratulate 
you on your discovery of the ase psec 
stone. If saying that one metal shal/ be equal 
in value to another can make it equal, you are 
fairly entitled to claim to have discovered the 
secret of boundless riches. But why bimetal- 
lism only’ Why not trimetallism, or quadri- 
metallism ? It is as easy to say that copper is 
equal to gold as silver.” 

Disraeli’s Reform Bill gave a member to the 
University of London, which did itself the 
honor of electing Lowe. Disraeli, afterwards, 
taunting Lowe with his supposed unpopulari 
ty, said that he had provided him with a seat, 
which he could not have found anywhere else 
in the country. It remarked by 
Lowe’s biographer that Disraeli could hardly 
have passed a severer judgment on his own 


is justly 


measure than by saying that, after its enact 
ment, there was only one constituency in the 
country by which such an intelligence as that 
of Lowe, united with such independence of 
mind and zeal in the public service, could hope 
to be elected. 

Lowe was a most brilliant talker, and the 
flow of his wit was perfectly spontaneous. 
Those who listened to Macaulay, Sydney 
Smith, Sir David Dundas, Rogers, Hayward, 
or Bishop Wilberforce could not help feeling 
that they more or less talked for display, or at 
least with a consciousness that they were talk- 
ing to appreciative hearers. But Lowe's mind 
gave out the electric spark to anybody who 
touched it, and he was just as likely to say a 
capital thing to you sitting alone with him in 
his study or by his side on the driving-box as 
when he was amidst a party of leaders of so- 
ciety and wits. Some of the sparks are pre- 
served in these volumes, but they are few com- 
pared with those that have been lost in the 
night of oblivion. 


PIERCE’S LIFE OF SUMNER.—I. 


By 
Boston : 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner. 
Edward L. Pierce. Vols. II1L., IV 
Roberts Bros. 1893. 

For these concluding volumes of Mr. Pierce's 

‘Life of Sumner’ we have waited fifteen years, 

but the fulness of the text and the rich abun- 

dance of the notes account for the delay, which 
still we must regret because so many who ad- 
mired Sumner’s character and devoted 
to his fortunes are already gone. With full 
admiration for Sumner, Mr. Pierce has written 
no panegyric, no apology. While the interpre 
tation of his opinions and his conduct is always 
sympathetic, there is a good deal of honest dif- 
ference from his political beliefs and of quiet 
reprehension of his conduct and his speech 
There are constructions here that will excite 


were 








indignant opposition; but that Mr. Pierce has | 
endeavored to judge Sumner and his friends | 


and enemies fairly does not admit of doubt 
His style is simple, vigorous, and compact 
The various summaries of events and estimates 
of individuals the of 
portant passages of history are written with 
peculiar force and skill. 

In Mr 
larger subject than in the two volumes which 


and conclusions im 


these volumes Pierce had a much 
appeared in 1877: there an ardent and aspiring 
vouth, much travelled and with 
friends, and finally the hero of a memorabl: 
Fourth of July oration; here one of the 
conspicuous figures in the political anti-slavery 


to pro-slavery The 


troops of 


most 


resistance 


aggression 


| 


treatment of the two periods is not so dispre 

portionate as at first appears, for the two final 
volumes contain 1,279 pages and the two first 
But it is still disproportionate, and 
if Mr. Pierce had made his book at one cast, 


only 783 


the first volumes would have been much re 
duced. The last are truly biographical—histo 


rical only so far as was necessary to give the 
proper setting of the personal career. The at 
rangement of the matter in these is much bet 
ter than in the former There the 
correspondence Was massed at the end of one 

Here it 
is much 


volumes 


chapter after another. is assimilated 


and less abundant, 


It 


is so good that we are always wishing that 


to the narrative, 
though much more important, than before 


there might be more; for Sumner’s letters have 
a directness and simplicity which his speeches 
and orations often lack 

But Mr. Pierce has done better than preserve 
the right proportions between biography and 
history. He has preserved the right propor 
tion between Sumner and the other political 
Wilson 


Was so generous With Sumner always that Sum 


champions of the anti-slavery cause 


ners biographer could not be less than gene 

rous With him; but he is not less so with Gid 
dings, with Charles Francis Adams, and with 
Chase. Hehasnot found it necessary to depre 
ciate others in order to make Suniner’s height 
preéminent. He deals, indeed, very sternly with 
Conkling and Fish; and if Seward's friends do not 
take serious exception to his treatment of that 
statesman, we shall be much surprised. But they 
will find it very hard to break the force of Mr 
The contrast afforded by 
the subtlety of Seward’'s character and the sim 


Pierce's allegations 


plicity of Sumner’s could not have been more 
vivid if Mr. Pierce had kept it consciously in 
view. 

The new instalment opens with a chapter on 
society in Boston as it was in 1845, when Sum 
ner was thirty-four years old. The picture is 
well painted, but does not attract, because it is 
the picture of a society that was parrow, for 
mal, pedantic, 
that gravity which has been defined as **amys 


self-conscious, with much of 


terious carriage of the body invented to con 
v dk 
spotic over individual thought, insisting on uni 


ceal the defects of the mind”: a society 


formities of belief in matters which were r 

lated to its interests, and frowning at novelties 

This was the si 
and Webster, 


had to make } 


which struck at its prestige.” 

devoted to Winthrop 
against which Sumner 
It is evident that he had much 
it always, and that 


clety, 
Is Wav 
in com 


1) 


made it all the harder for 


him when it shut its doors on him. © The courag 
which his break with it displaved must not be 
measured by his actual loss, which was not 


great, but by the exaggerated estimate of it 
which his sensibility insured 








Taking the lecture field in the winter of 1S 
‘46, Sumner awakened an interest and admira 
tion that were to serve him well a little further 
on \ profound seriousness was the chief cha 
racteristi Devoid of humor. the lack was 
less injurious than it would ha been in a less 
serious time. His Phi Beta ppa address at 
Cambridge won for him many golden opit s 
and gave bends for his ng interest i 
philanthropic work. His lecture on = Whit 
Slavery Was not sucha 


in the Barbary States” 











ambition cannot bx 


Thip eet i eres 
in the slavery question begar wrote, in 
INS, and the Li? if was the first paper for 
which he subscribed when Wend | Lys 

| was still inditferent.” But Phillips got on much 

| faster when once he had begun Phat the first 

| political meeting which Sumner atter Was in) 
1845 shows not only his disinclinat pelt 
tics, but the feebleness of his anti-sia r\ 

Victions up to that time 

| Mr. Pierce devotes an « ter te tl 
prison-discipline debates | nent 7 
1846-7. He does not exaggerate their imy 

| tance, for thev br ht Sumner s , ‘ 

} conflict with the conservatisn f Boston the 
planted many a t bitte — his 
path: they gavel 5 Sent test ; 
battle, which 1 so Swe } 
tical arena t Lona tl \ tt 
t had had befor His first y “ 
ilso his tirst spe : Nov 
$#, IS¢S, im Faneuil Hall, wl t ‘ 

Whigs” had come t tl t s 
the admission of Texas as aslave Sta ( ‘ ~ 
Francis Adams, the natura veroft ‘ 
ment, being in the chai Wit tn 

of the Mexican warin tl nsull ‘} t = 
ner found himself engaged t thet w Mi 
Winthrop as lively as ar he Rio Grar 

was a conflict which verv vreatly embitter 
the conservative mind of Bost mea t Sun 
net Mr. | is ! \ \ 
apology for | his ‘ 

Istice ft s nt It w t 
ment that het ! v it 
people of Bost ud 
' ‘ 

iti s . ® 
rectly draw t wt itary M 
Pierce’s phrases s1 ‘ 

That Sun I st why Mr 
Winthrop sl be pers by 
his attack, a Was ~ I . 
it r, Was a \ \ i i 
It marked his 1 ack sox 
treme sensibility tf s f 

Wine Wit . \ 
mind it is Umpeossil to a wre 
with wt \ “ S wer 
sure to br yr f > > 

isilV st ng bv . > \ i 
prov his ‘ t s t t his 

edit s M } is Ww % I 

ey swery ait s y 
win the } x toescaps t (ne 
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no at iitis Wi < 
He refus s 
se Sness t was t imiitted 
Oat i 

Not gv WAS < nt Sumnel 
star zw . t 1 han t} 
wav wil ( os t t ! { svm 
peat md a \ wi MS S ner 

“OK tot mat 1! ‘pa as the 

‘ t > : I | bate t ‘ Free 

s ket i ‘ absul nh CSS 
so Was his f st the i, Of the fu 
tur el it Darts It was the suc 

ast arty at: first mie ts doom Sulner 
as a Congressiona indidate received only one 
tl is many es as Winthrop, but bis ace 
ceptance of the nomination was a surrendet 

witl t qualms and scruples further on, 

f his resolve to take no political offices It was 
a Wise s ender, for neither in literature not 

law could he have achieved anything com 
nsurate with his politicai career. Routed 
nt pen field, and impatient tomake them 
selves felt in nationa! legislation. the Free 
Soilers resorted to a series of coalitions to se 
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cure their end. One of these made Chase a 
Senator from Ohio and another made Sumner 
a Senator from Massachusetts. As a prelude to 
that event Mr. Pierce has an admirable chapter 
on the Compromise of 1850. It may be com- 
mended especially to those who are just dis- 
covering that really nothing was the matter 
with Webster's 7th of March speech. It was 
Sumner’s speech against the compromise that 
made him the candidate of the Free-Soil and 
Democratic coalition. Those who would be 
very glad to have a fold of Sumner’s mantle to 
cover the nakedness of their political shame 
assure us that here was ‘‘a deal” in which he 
was an active worker on his own behalf. Mr. 
Pierce’s account of the whole matter is a 
piece of elaborate candor, and it leaves Sum- 
ner’s part in it without a stain. He gave 
no pledges, he made no concessions, and he 
entered on the office an absolutely indepen- 
dent man. 

This was in December, 1851, and it was not 
until August, 1852, that he made an opportuni- 
ty to open his mind freely on the Fugitive- 
Slave Law. The delay was painful to his 
friends, but all misunderstandings vanished in 
the light of the accomplished speech. That 
and the speech entitled ‘‘ The Crime against 
Kansas ” and that entitled ‘‘The Barbarism of 
Slavery” were Sumner’s three great speeches 
before the appeal to arms. They were con- 
spicuously the speeches of a scholar in politics. 
The moral sentiment was always genuine, but 
the rhetoric was less than absolutely real, and 
their force was often broken by great shoals of 
quoted passages in which some pride of scholar- 
ship unquestionably mingled with the orator’s 
resolve to fortify his case. But Sumner knew 
well that he was addressing not so much the 
Senate as the whole country, and the terrible 
indictments to which the Senate, for the most 
part, listened with real or feigned indifference, 
were read with passionate enthusiasm by 
thousands of anti-slavery people in the North, 
and added many to their ranks. The splendor 
of his most famous speeches has involved his 
average Senatorial work in an impenetrable 
shade for the more casual observer; but Mr. 
Pierce, without seeking to establish a foregone 
conclusion, brings ample evidence that his 
supreme efforts by no means exhausted his en- 
tire capacity. There was no changing aspect 
of the slavery question that escaped his vigi- 
lance, and, had he no other laurels than those 
won by his anti-slavery speech and action, his 
fame would be sufficiently assured. But Mr. 
Pierce’s pages are convincing that no Senator 
had more conscience for the general legislative 
work or contributed more liberally to so much 
of it as was apart from his peculiar line. At 
the same time the feeling is not to be escaped 
that Sumner in the Senate was like the poet’s 
star, and dwelt apart. His ways were not 
those of the other Senators nor his thoughts 
their thoughts. He was isolated by his cha- 
racter, his culture, and by the radical position 
he assumed at each succeeding stage of the 
long fight with slavery and the evils it en- 
tailed. His strength was that of the impas- 
sioned moralist, not that of the constitutional 
lawyer, or the adroit debater, or the parlia- 
mentary tactician. His appeal was much 
oftener to the Declaration of Independence 
than to the Constitution, which in each emer- 
gency was like the Mormon prophet’s compass: 
“*When I had taken it in my hand, it did turn 
whichever way I would.” To say that nothing 
could be constitutional which was not right 
smacked of the pulpit, not of the Senate; but it 
marked the purely moral character of Sumner’s 
anti-slavery position, It was this which loaded 


all the dice against him when the fatal throw 
was made. 

Mr. Pierce has treated no other part of Sum- 
ner’s life with so much elaboration as that per- 
taining to the assault on him by Preston Brooks. 
His object is to show that there was so much 
connivance in the act, and so much excuse and 
justification offered for it in the subsequent in- 
vestigation, that Brooks must be regarded as 
merely the toolof the pro-slavery party. Sum- 
ner so regarded him, and never spoke of him 
unkindly. Both Sumner and his biographer 
are completely justified by the evidence ad- 
duced. Sumner’s language was exasperating 
and his taste in parts deplorable; but Brooks 
cared for neither except so far as it served 
as an excuse for his brutality. It was 
well that some one should meet the pro- 
slavery Senators with a pride as lofty and a 
scorn as bitter as theirown. It was their first 
vivid intimation that the day of compromise 
and concession was drawing to an end. It 
hastened the inevitable catastrophe. So did 
the barbarous assault, for it was the staple of 
Republican speeches in the campaign of 1856. 
Bleeding Sumner appealed to the Northern 
voter more powerfully than ‘bleeding Kan- 
sas.” His absence from the Senate, barring a 
few vain attempts to renew his service, was 
extended through four years. Meantime his 
empty seat was not less eloquent than his voice 
had been before. He returned to find the com- 
promising temper of his party growing steadi- 
ly with the approach of victory. His ‘ Bar- 
barism of Slavery,” delivered in June, 1860, 
appealed to the political abolitionists within 
the party lines and braced them for the fearful 
trial of their faith a few months further on, 
when the fool’s motley of compromise was well- 
nigh the only wear. 

Mr. Pierce has treated Sumner’s sickness and 
convalescence as carefully as his fatal speech 
and the assault. It must be said that during 
much of his stay abroad Sumner subjected 
himself to a social strain that would have 
broken down the perfect health of any ordina- 
ry man. The horrible treatment which he 
suffered at the hands of Dr. Brown-Séquard, 
wholly peculiar to himself, may have assisted 
his recovery. Mr. Pierce is more sceptical 
than Sumner about this. It is certain that it 
induced the first attack of the disease, angina 
pectoris, to which he finally succumbed. 








Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler, and the Mili- 
tary Supremacy of Revolutionary France. 
By William O’Connor Morris. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 1893. Pp. xvii, 433. 

Tus is the latest volume in the ‘“‘ Heroes of 

the Nations” series, It would be strange in- 

deed if any nation could permanently canonize 
the great destroyer of nations, and Mr. Morris 
rather mournfully admits that modern France 
loves neither Napoleon nor his family. Never- 
theless, he regrets what he calls ‘“‘the pre- 
ponderance of defamation since the disas- 
trous war of 1870-71.” He admits Lanfrey’s 

‘*clever fragment” to the privilege of exami- 

nation, but characterizes the author as ‘the 

only libetler of Napoleon who has tried to rise 

to the level of history.” Taine is accorded a 

primacy among ‘‘ these slanderers,” and is then 

summarily sentenced as a ‘‘ minute philosopher 
of calumny.” After this, it is not surprising 
to find that Mr. Morris approaches the great 

Corsican with reverence and admiration. He 

remarks in the preface that ‘‘the most trust- 

worthy judgments” about Napoleon were 
formed by “tthe generation of writers which 





flourished between 1830 and 1860.” As we go 





on, this phrase appears to mean that Mr. Mor- 
ris will repeat the verdicts of Thiers’s specious 
‘History of the Consulate and Empire,’ a work 
which is the literary apotheosis of chauvinism. 
The judgment of scholarship has been recorded 
against the artful flatteries and patriotic mis- 
representations of Thiers. Such a student and 
critic as Lanfrey may not be easily dismissed 
with a reference to the fluctuations of public 
opinion. Mr. Morris should at least remember 
that the hostility to the Bourbons in the mid- 
dle of this century may have been no less per- 
vasive in influence than the reaction against 
the Napoleonic legend in the days of Gambetta 
and Sedan. 

Mr. Morris meets the ‘‘slanderers,” Lanfrey 
and Taine, with what he calls the ‘simple 
answer of history.” This is, in brief, that 
‘“‘Napoleon could never have risen to the 
heights he reached, could never have done the 
work he did, could never have acquired his pro- 
digious authority and influence, had he been a 
monster of selfishness, of meanness, of lust, of 
wickedness.” Undoubtedly this answer is too 
‘*simple ” to be the complete and final reply of 
the muse. That men in whom selfishness and 
lustfulness were predominant qualities ‘‘ have 
acquired prodigious authority and influence,” 
is an undeniable fact, and their sins have not 
always found them out so speedily as did 
Napoleon’s. Rodrigo Borgia died in Peter's 
chair. Catharine II. was one of the makers 
of the Russian empire. Talleyrand, more 
capable of momentary generosity than Na- 
poleon, was also a far greater adept in 
duplicity, more coldly relentless, more despi- 
cable in meanness; and, at the Congress of 
Vienna, Talleyrand conquered the coalition 
that had overthrown Napoleon at Waterloo. 
Moreover, Mr. Morris gives no fair version of 
the indictment brought by Napoleon’s ene- 
mies. That marvellous etching which Taine 
elaborated with such painstaking does not rep- 
resent the great Corsican as only a ‘‘mon- 
ster,” as a mere compound of inhuman selfish- 
ness and debauchery. Perhaps the acid is 
sometimes too mordant. Napoleon was more 
than a medizval captain of a free company, 
more even than a resurrected Cesar Borgia; 
but Taine, after all, does not lose sight of the 
projectile power by which Napoleon was 
launched forth. It was the complex evolution 
of Jacobinism that made Napoleon possible, 
and that ‘‘red fool fury ” is Taine’s chief and 
ultimate enemy. 

From Napoleon’s Commentaries and Corre- 
spondence the author has sought to extract the 
secret of the Emperor’s personality, and, in- 
deed, the circumstances of composition and 
publication have rendered those works more 
interesting to the psychologist than to the his- 
torian. In the Commentaries is revealed Na- 
poleon the warrior, and it is that character 
which has apparently fascinated Mr. Morris. 
He cannot withhold his admiration for the fact 
of splendid conquest, although he looks hesi- 
tatingly at the awful price paid for victory, 
at the blight cast by military supremacy upon 
both law and culture, at the inevitable reac- 
tion against cuanges wrought by autocratic 
violence. Of the various campaigns of the mo- 
dern master of the art of war Mr. Morris has 
evidently been a careful and enthusiastic stu- 
dent. He has certainly produced a complete 
and orderly condensation of Napoleon’s milita- 
ry and diplomatic policy. The current of the 
story runs both rapidly and clearly, and the 
pages of the volume are richly furnished with 
maps. It is a pity, however, that these maps 
should be so indistinct and chary of necessary 
detail. As illustrations of the text, there is 
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scarcely one of them that can compare with 
the mapsin Mr. John C. Ropes’s recent volume 
of lectures upon ‘ The First Napoleon.’ 

Such, then, were the purposes and equipment 
with which this rapid portraiture of Napoleon 
was attempted. The author sketches his out- 
line liberally: 
genius; great as a ruler, greatest as a war- 
rior.” Down to the rupture of the peace with 
England in 1803, but little shade is thrown into 
the picture. Napoleon is treated as the saviour 
of France and the predestined hero of the Re- 
volution, answering the despairing call of 
Sieyés for ‘‘a brain and a sword.” After 1803 
the scene changes, for Mr. Morris discerns a 
Napoleon spoiled by success. The Emperor is 
no longer ‘‘one of the ablest and most suc- 
‘the uncon- 
trolled despot, subjugating and bestriding the 
Continent,” the enemy of the civilized world. 
Mr. Morris finds excuses for the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, and yet admits that the slaugh- 
tered Bourbon ‘‘sits heavily upon Napoleon's 
memory.” After Austerlitz, Napoleon's rule 
became ‘‘a scheme of oppression leading to 
universal conquest.” The Continental system 
and the daring plans at Tilsit for the subjuga- 
tion of the world betray ‘‘ no trace of the wis- 
dom of Napoleon’s youth”; they are ‘‘a reck- 
of mere brute After a 
fitting reference to Napoleon’s burglary in 
Spain, Mr. Morris exclaims: 
waiting in grim repose for her victim; the Son 
of the Morning was ere long to fall.” The ut- 
ter failure of Napoleon’s strategy and public 
policy during the Russian campaign is attri- 
buted to the natural decay of an absolute des- 
pot’s powers and to the inherent weakness of 
a ‘‘despotism of the sword.” 
we are told, ‘‘in vain defies the word of Zeus; 
Genius contends in vain against supreme fact; 
the ministers of vengeance reach their victim.” 
In the introduced with 
French supremacy were ‘‘more than effaced 
by the innumerable iniquities, and 
miseries caused by it.” In France the Senate 
and Legislature were ‘‘a mere herd of flatter 
ers”; judicial independence was ‘‘ weakened ”; 
the ministers of Napoleon were only mechani- 


‘*Napoleon was a universal 


cessful of rulers”; he has become 


less scheme force.” 


**Nemesis was 


‘* Prometheus,” 


Germany reforms 


wrongs, 


cal registers of the autocratic will: taxation 
was ‘‘oppressive” and levied ‘* by illegitimate 
means.” The conscription had stripped the 
country districts; the Continental System had 
ruined the coast towns from Hamburg to Mar 
The people heard of the birth of Na- 
*: they did not 


seilles. 
poleon’s son ** with indifference 
lament the Emperor’s downfall. On 
trary, ‘‘raving multitudes” denounced and 
assailed him as he journeyed to Elba. Barring 
a few allusions to ** Prometheus” and ‘‘the Son 
of the Morning,” Mr. Morris has here repeated 
the accusations of those whom, 
at the outset, he rather ostentatiously repudi- 
ated. We read that Napoleon ‘thad the des- 
pot’s dislike of all that deals with man on his 
moral side or with the free growth of human 
ideas.” 


the con- 


** slanderers ” 


“The insatiable conqueror” is no 
champion of the French 
He 


is now described as *‘the greatest of despots, 


longer *“‘the armed 
Revolution,” as he had been before 1803, 


mocking at truth when he calls himself ‘the 


Messiah of a popular Gospel.’ ” 

The average reader is likely to be puzzled if 
he tries to form a consistent idea of Napoleon 
from Mr. Morris's brilliant narrative. He will 
find no adequate reason why the patriotic ge 
neral of the Republic should have shortly be 
come the cold-blooded despot of the Empire. 
The author has dexterously interwoven the 
faint dispraise of Thiers and the deep damna- 
tion of Taine, but he has failed to blend the 





The 


two 


Nation. 


views into a coherent whok The vear 


1803 witnessed no change in the man Napoleon 
although it may have witnessed a development 
in his public policy; but that evolution was 


the result of an altered opportunity, not of an 





altered character. The confusion in Mr. Mon 
ris’s presentation is mainly due to failure to 
grasp, tirst, the relation of the Revolution t 
the army which the Revolution had created 
and, second, the relation of the man Napoleon 
to the essence of the Revolution. Ina moment 


of reconstruction, the army, always a despotic 


instrument, seemed to Cawsar and to Napoleon 
a proper organ of government; to Washingt 
it was not so. Military supremacy, then as 
now, stifled the breath of democracy. Fou 
ed upon that military supremacy, the Nay 
leonic régime was the antithesis of the Fren 


Revolution. Napoleon himself, youth and man 


ginning hoped to overthrow it 


hour of peril, some one advise 


‘the People to arms.” he answered: ‘1 hav: 


destroyed the Revolution, and how can I call 


on it?’ This continuous quality of the real 
Napoleon Mr. Morris seems to see, but he ot 
scures the vision of Napoleon's innermost pet 
sonality with the superficial theory of a ‘d 
viding line” in the Emperor's public policy 
He ventures once upon the amazing asserti 

that Napoleon ‘‘had a deep sense of the d 
vine "—a riddle hard to read in connection 


with the man who could dismiss the horrors of 
the Beresina inthis fashion: *‘ After all, v 
Three 
among whom, indeed, were many 
Was it really an ideal of the divine to whict 
this Titan sacrificed three millioz f lives and 
uncounted treasure 


this cost me hundred thousand men, 


f 


The Emancipati« nor Wi 


ble Con sequences By Al ( 
a letter to the authoress by tl KR i 
W.E. Gladstone, M.P. London: Sw s 


nenschein & Co.: New York: Char 








ner’s Sons. 1803, 

It is fortunate for the fame of t rreat Liberal 

leader that it is in no dang: iffect 

by the literary commendat . s 

the habit of dispensing so ger slv. I 

present instance, he seems to us t 

peculiarly unfortunate, inasmuch as 

only has been excessive in t leg f his 

praise, but has selected as t special ex 

lence of the book in questi the very lity 

in which it is conspicuous!y 

save us from this danger f ras! t 

says Mr. Gladstone, ** what we want is 

rough treatment, and you have giv tt 

most thorough treat: tw l 

seen applied to it.” In peint of fact. su 

merit as the book possesses s tirely in t 

repetition of the familia lictions as t 

probable consequences of t re xy of a 

fields of activity to women; t fl 

cacy of these predict s ug s 

rendered quite nsider by vivid 

earnest presentati Whatever f . 

ations such as these may vox ~ 

ur jt terat 
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a thor ssi a vo ar stra 
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. tw pages, but demands 
is is imd in the crowded leaves 
veN ned Dibdin Yet the authors 
vit I lected a store of 
i that to most book-lovers will be 
got, 1 have they neglected to in 
iv lance of quaint anecdotes To 
r pages, cde ited to collectors of 
ts im the days before type, have most 
perchance because most unfamiliar 
we find an extremely early enunciation 
non law of property in books. St 
nha, having copied St. Finnen’s Psaltes 


« King Diarmid decided against 


18 


him in the resulting suit, on the ground ‘ that 
to every mother-book belongs the child-book, 
as to the cow belongs her calf.” St. Columba, 
we may add, brought an appeal in the higher 
court of battle, where the decision was revers- 
ed by the defeat of Diarmid. We find a hint 
for the Library Association in the versified 
catalogue of the library at York, compiled by 
Alcuin. Let us have the A. L. A. Catalogue in 
verse—short metre with an alexandrine now 
and then for an uncondensable title; between 
New York and St. Louis it could easily be done. 
We have no space to linger over the books of 
Richard de Bury, Duke Humphrey, Petrarch, 
Poggio, and Corvinus, or those of Cotton, Har- 
ley, Bodley, Grolier, or Naudé, The last- 
named, for his time, had a very pretty notion 
of a public library. Here is the first rule of 
the Mazarin Library: ‘‘The library is to be 
open to all the world without the exception pf 
any living soul; readers will be supplied chairs 
and writing-materials, and the attendants will 
fetch all books required in any language or 
department of learning, and will change them 
as often as is necessary.” 

The publisher has dressed the book, which is 
one of the series of ‘‘ Books About Books,” in 
pleasant type and rough-edged paper of dull 
surface. He has adorned it with several plates 
showing bindings and manuscripts, and four 
or five reproductions of excellent old portraits. 
Being of English make, the leaves of course 
start up when it is opened, like so many locks 
of Traddles’s hair; and nothing less ponderous 
than the “International” will keep it open at 
a given place. There is an index. 





Histoire Générale du IV. siécle a nos jours, 
Ouvrage publié sous la direction de MM. 
Ernest Lavisse et Alfred Rambaud. Tome 
Ie": Les Origines. 395-1095. Paris: A. Co- 
lin & Cie. 1893. L. 8vo, pp. vi, 805. 

CERTAINLY the Genius of universal history, 

now long domiciled in Germany, aweary of 

watching the deliberate, interminable progress 
of Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte,’ must have 

refreshed herself between Lieferungen by a 

trip to Paris. The volume above cited is the 

first of twelve wherein writers of repute, au- 
thorities concerning the several epochs, are 
to review the history of the more important 
peoples down to the present time. It takes up 
the tale, not with man before the mammoth, 
as the title might in these days seem to hint, 
but with the fourth century of our era. 

Doubtless many will find it an encouragement 

to have got so far before beginning. 

M. Berthelot, who supplies more than a third 
of the volume, opens it with an account of the 
political and social condition of the Roman 
Empire and the German tribes at the time of 
the great invasion. From his hand, too, are 
the chapters on the various Germanic king- 
doms, and the history of the Franks through 
the reign of Charles the Great down to the ac- 
cession of Charles the Fat. The rise of the 
Capetians and the origin of the kingdom of 
France is described by, MM. Langlois and Lu- 
chaire, while the development of Germany and 
the revival of the empire is treated by M. 
Charles Bayet, who has also written two valu- 
able chapters on the Eastern Empire. M. La- 
visse, in that nervous style which would make 
a less interesting subject attractive, sketches 
the evolution of the papal power. The history 
of Britain is by M. Bémont, that of the Slavs 
and other Eastern Europeans by M. Denis, 
while M. Maurice Wahl writes on Mohamme- 
danism and the caliphates of the East and 
Ww est. ~ 





The Nation. 


It need wale be said that the editors have 
planned the work wisely and skilfully, and have 
taken great care with the arrangement of the 
material which they have obtained. Their 
first thought has been for the proper presenta- 
tion of the social organization, the changing 
character of the peoples. Wars and courts have 
everywhere taken the background. The chap- 
ters are judiciously subdivided and dates are 
freely given. Thus, with the use of titles in 
bold-faced type at the beginning of paragraphs 
which introduce a change of subject, the book 
is made handy for reference and pleasant to 
read, There are few notes, and these explana- 
tory, but at the end of each chapter is a brief 
bibliography which names and comments upon 
the sources of the narrative and the principal 
books upon the period. Reference is also made 
to more detailed bibliographies where such ex- 
ist. We note the omission of Hodgkin’s ‘ Italy 
and her Invaders’ from the scanty list of books 
upon the Ostrogoths and Lombards. Gibbon, 
too, is surely still worthy of mention. 

The work promises to be honorable to French 
historiography. It is based upon the results of 
thorough research, and is expressed with all 
the lucidity and sense of proportion which we 
have grown used to call French. The volume 
itself is evidence of this spirit: the type is 
agreeable, the page well chosen; the book is 
large without being big, close-packed without 
being bulky. Some of the future volumes will 
be ‘Feudal Europe and the Crusades,’ ‘The 
Hundred Years’ War,’ ‘The Renaissance and 
Reform,’ ‘The Wars of Religion,’ ‘The Epoch 
of Louis XIV.,’ ete. It isclear that later events 
are to be treated at greater length. While one 
volume suffices for 400 to 1100, 1100 to 1900 re- 
quires eleven. A just sense of proportion de- 
mands no less; and yet, looking at such trim 
chronological perspectives, where the centuries 
diminish in apparent extent like ties upon a 
railroad track, we sometimes wonder who shall 
make us really believe that more generations 
of men passed over the earth between the time 
of Augustus and the Norman Conquest than 
have been counted from the Conquest to this 
day ; that years were as long under Clovis as 
under Cleveland, and ran no fewer to the fifth 
century than to the nineteenth. 

The work will appear in livraisons of 80 to 
100 pages (at one franc each), at the rate of two 
a month. 





The Birth and Development of Ornament. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1893. 

ANY one who should look in Mr. Hulme’s 

‘Birth and Development of Ornament’ for a 

continuous thread of development, or for nice 

discrimination of styles or coherent analysis 
of any style, would be disappointed; but he 

would find an outline of the history of art, a 

good many interesting facts, apposite or inap- 

posite, some exploded theories and statements, 
and some judicious criticism. Mr. Hulme’s 
point of view is what is sometimes called in- 
sular—that is, his authorities are English, his 
ideas are English, and English examples take 
a larger share of attention than their relative 
importance demands. But he covers a wide 
range, and the artistic sense and knowledge 
which he has shown in his more technical 
books do not desert him here. The list of Land- 
marks of History which he has brought in at 
the end would be valuable if they were real 
landmarks; but the lack of perspective which 
characterizes the book is seen here also, and 
the items seem to be picked up at random, 
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The building of the Parthenon, the Norman 
Conquest, and the beginning of St. Peter's are 
landmarks; the birth and death of Grinling 
Gibbons, the establishment of the Lowestoft 
potteries, and the death of Welby ” 
not. 
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nee aca cae a ee Jae aR ’ : ee. for framing. Full descriptive 
ana enn it swe% It Is Var ADIC, ()} catalogue sent FREE by 
‘or thirty vears used by thousands of brain-workers with such success ne . : 
ee a a a Saeed AMERICA. Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
Sa cur that now many take it ire great mental effort as a tt 
of mental and phvsical exhaustion eas 


i 2 A monthiy magazine fo 
hi TS ’ i nutriment eri . elen a4 to hr “ —_ ae ry eh, the study of the German 
Ih vita PMSA ESESSELS CEE Eee eae 5 ‘ FTO e oe of GE KM \\I, A anguage and Literature, 
| 1: , ‘ : 
which ts often the only cause Of disease i highly recommended by 


Hlege professors and the 


Ir ‘sed by leading physicians Deseriptive pamphlet fr« : , }? . press as beat effort yet made to assist the stu dent 
Drugeists, or by mail, s! Pre} are< o br the / ( VOSOYV ( O f German "and t interest him in his pursuit Ite He 

, Accept 1 substitute : ee “2 | GINNER’S ¢ ORNER furnishes every vear a complete and 

‘ ; ‘ i teresting course in German Grammar. §2 a vear; sin 


20 cents } Rox 151 inchester, NH 











A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya. Bakina Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Tf vou area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 

uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
We will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40c., 
postage paid, Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 








SWEET 
TONED. 
SOLD 
ON 
MERIT. 


YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST., @2 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


NABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington. 817 Market Space. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 
‘H.. H.. UPHAM’&:CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
N-BRASS- AND - BRONZE: 
‘Bleecker’ St: 





TONE, 





"54° South: Fifth: Ave 
‘NEW: YORK: 
FOR SALE. 


Duruy’s History of Rome, 
fectly new copy, 


*2Ca) 


Edition de Luxe. A per 
Address SELLER, care of Nation, 





Nation. 


[Vol. ov No. none 





T h © 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 


published, ma ie and cesar Fates 
SUMMER READING 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50e.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ‘‘ printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption.” 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


LONDON. | NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small N ggge of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty a on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine Frelt sh muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill ero Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Original price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 





PHILADELPHIA, 





F. W. CHRISTERN, | 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th ard 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
seted . oks received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued, 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


We will buy for cash at any time entire Libraries 
or smaller lots of valuable books or choice editions. 
Address, or call at either store. 


1). D. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 





74 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
St. Paul, Minn, 

BOOKS. mong a 

French are oeee 
e plea- 
sure in reading our RO- 
MANS CHOISIS SERIES. 60 cents vol., and CONTES 

by a well-known author. List sent on application. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Catalogues of our publications for the asking. 
literature will t 
CHOISIS SERIES, 25cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 





promommoreecireror 


Find fault with the cook if 
the pastry does not exactly 
suit you. Nor with your wife 
either—perhaps she is not to 


BLAME 


It may be the lard she is 
using for shortening. Lard 
is indigestible you know. But 
if you would always have 


YOUR 


Cakes, pies, rolls, and bread 
palatable and perfectly di- 
gestible, order the new short- 


ening,“‘COTTOLENE,’’ for your 


WIFE 


SOLD BY A‘™L GROCERS. 
Rervuse ALi. SusstitTures. 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Coeege, St.Louis, Montreal, New 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
“i Francisco, etc. 


Send three centsin stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 


SIRT AAR Sat has 


SUROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
—« ter Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy , sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cu sine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skill nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Mlustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 
| LIBRARIES, COLLEGES, and the 
FRENCH | TRADE supplied on the most libe- 
BOOKS. | ralterms. Importations received 


| by every steamer. SUBSCRIPTIONS 
GENERAL | TAKEN FOR ALL FOREIGN PERIODI- 
CALS. Catalogues sent free. 
FOREIGN | _ BRENTANO’S, 
LITERATURE. | $1 Union Square, New York. 
PECIAL CATALOGUE S, describing 
Bovemtes. MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Biogra- 
phy, Essays. Fiction, History, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 


Botenes, and Travel, will be sent to any address upon 
epplication. 4 Park Street, Boston. 


Subscription to foreign peri 
Foret: Zon Books. odioals, auchnitzBritish au 
CARL SCHOENHOF, iis Tremont St., Boston. 








Catalogues on applies \ 
cation. anry 


VYy7ax TED TO PURCHASE.—NU? \ « 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address ‘ int 
A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. \ty. 


lists, K, 3 irk 

H.x WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ry 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodic als. 

Sets, , Volumes, or single numbers. 





B: AC) K numbers and sets of all m magazines, For price, 
Ni oil to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Se noha- 





WATER CLOSETS 


The “ Nautilus” is conceded by all 
to bethe most perfect. If you seek 
— appliances, write us for Cata 


ogue. 
WILLIAM 8S. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





